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Maine Farmer. 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club Fair—At 
Cumberland, Sept. 28th and 29th. : 

Cumberland County Agricultural Society— 
At Narragansett Park, Gorliam, Sept. 7th, 
8th and 9th. 2 : 

Franklin County Agricultural Society—At 
Farmington, Sept, 14th, 15th and 16th. 

Gray Park Association—At Gray, August 24th, 
26th and 26th. ea 

Hancock County Fair Association—At Ells- 
worth, the week following the Eastern State 

‘air. 

Kennebec County Agricultural Society—At 
Readfield, Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. ; 

Northern Cumberland Agricultural Society— 
At Harrison, Sept. 21st and 22d. f 

Maine State Agricultgral Society—At Lewis- 
ton, Aug. 30th and Sist, Sept. Ist, 2d and 








West 


od, 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
At Monroe, Sept. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
Waldo County Agricultural Society—At Bel- 
fast, Sept. 21st and 22d. : . 
, [Will otticers of Societies assist us in mak- 
ing our list complete?) 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES.-A WEEK IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Editorial Correspondence. 

A week among the farmers in Mass- 
achusetts, after time spent at institutes 
in other New England States, and in the 
Provinces, only serves to confirm what 
was evident before, that there is a de- 
cided awakening along the line of farm- 
ers’ institutes everywhere. It was man- 
ifest, when in New York, that they are 
realizing, as never before, the influence 
these gatherings are exerting over the 
everyday farmers of that great State. 

Size up the State of Maine in these 
matters and one can form a good idea of 
the feeling existing elsewhere. We know 
that we are but entering into the fruit 
of the labors of all the past in the results 
manifest at these meetings. The founda- 
tion was laid deep and strong, and on it 
we are building for the larger good of the 
greater number. So is it everywhere, 
the institutes this winter are character- 
ized by a deeper interest and larger at- 
tendance than any ever held, and what 
is of far more importance, the line of 
work insisted on by the farmers is that 
which will bear most directly on their 
individual interests. Intensely practical 
are these institutes being made, and that 
too along the line of advanced work. It 
was a pleasure to learn from the office of 
the Secretary that the calls for the teach- 
ers and instructors at the college far out- 
number those for other speakers, show- 
ing that there is sure to come a happy 
blending of the scientific and practical, 
and that this will tend to better farm 
conditions. 

The State of Massachusetts is so covered 
with steam and electric railroads that, 
by reason of low fares—two and one-fourth 
to one-half cents a mile by steam—one 
can travel long distances to attend a 
meeting. At Newbury there were sixty 
present from the vicinity of Haverhill, 
fifteen to twenty miles away. Years ago 
the rale was but one session, and to-day 
asingle speaker goes out to attend the 
institute, but the people are coming to 
demand twu sessions and realizing the 
benefits flowing in from a free dinner 
served by the ladies of the grange or the 
farmers club. In this respect Maine has 
led Massachusetts. Our institutes here 
cover the entire day and evening, with 
three or more speakers, but before the 
hour of closing comes an interest is 
aroused which fixes the lessons and 
secures results otherwise impossible. A 
change is manifest in Massachusetts this 
year, for, while a single speaker goes out 
as before, he is asked to speak, twice and 
the free dinner and general good time 
between sessions is fast coming to be 
recognized as the most valuable hour of 
the day. 

With large and growing markets at 
hand, the farmers are obliged to study 
closely the problem of production of 
finer grades of crops and more perishable 
articles of manufacture. Thus fresh 
eggs, choice poultry, fine fruit, especial- 
ly small fruits, vegetables and milk, are 
the chief products; hay, butter and 
general farm products being secondary, 
or confined to outer sections, At the 
same time it was a pleasure to hear men 
defend the growing of beef, and to learn 
from individuals that they- follow the 
habit of buying yearly from the Maine 
State Fair, and feeding until later in the 
winter or spring the steers shown there, 
and thata profit follows year by year. 
Thus the first prize pair of two-year-olds 
at the fair last September will go to mar- 
ket this week, having gained enough in 
growth, and improved in price sufficient- 
ly to pay a profit over cost of keep. So 
everywhere there will be found a per 

cent. who follow what may be termed 
old-time methods, and are satisfied witb 
the results. They are sharp business 
men, and would not do this but for the 
dollars realized. If men can find profit 
in making beef where hay is worth 
twenty dollars a ton, what can be done 
where it can be purchased for one-half 
that sum? Theuestion of tuberculosis 
does not trouble the farmers as last year, 
but they are putting their barns in bet- 
ter shape, opening the sides for the sun- 
light, and making them more roomy 
and airy, thus preventing disease. 

Of course the great question is milk 
production, and here the combinations 
made by contractors, and the iron-clad 
rules holding the farmer, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to realize a fair sum for 
the product of his cows. It looksa little 
like combination against combination, 

as the milk producers have perfected a 

strong organization for mutual protec- 

tion, but the outcome will probably be a 

coming together of all interests on a 

compromise basis where each will yield, 

and all be benefited. 

The building of the boulevard through- 
out the entire State causes no little op- 
position, because of the enormous outlay 
involved. Somehow men in these days 
seem to forget that an hour will come 
when the notes and bonds will mature, 
and if a long term is fixed so that 
another generation must settle, it is all 
right. Those of us who expect to be 
here then have an interest. The policy 
is bad, and not to be justified save by 
dire necessity. 

Massachusetts farmers have the advan- 
tage of living where they are surrounded 
by an increasing army of feeders. If 
they but seek fur the choicer product of 
the field, orchard, dairy and flock, and 

get there in the best possible shape, a 

margin of profit will be theirs not to be 

equalled by those living farther away 
from the busy centres.- In stimulating 





dressed and to be around the house I 
could do nothing. 


down feeling in my back and hips. I 


jumped at every noise, could do nothing, 
and was badly discouraged. Then la 
grippe took hold of me. 


ferent times, but they didn’t seem tq 
help me asl only grew worse. 
the last doctor in attendance told me he 
could do nothing for me as mine was a 
hopeless case and I could not live long. 


that she had read of a very similar case | — 
to mine that had been cured by Dr. Wil-| ! 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and as 
a last resort I resolved to try them. 


gan to feel any real benefit. 
taking them until I had used ten boxes. 


well, am not nervous, suffer no pain, in 
a word I am well. 


pounds and was quite strong, but as my 
strength left my weight fell to barely 100 
pounds, but to-day it is 141 pounds, and|1 
how food for body as well as mind must 
change with environment, and that the 
chief object of living is to seek after that 
food which will feed the higher pur- 
poses and quicken the nobler ambitions 
with beneficial results.” of the present. 


fifteen years past. 


lent remedy. They have done much for 


win outin the battle royal for success, the 
farmers’ institutes are having a growing 
influence with all classes, and that is to 
increase as days go by. Farming, to be 
successful in the future, must be carried 
on by men as skilled as any in town or 
city, in mill or factory, and the educa- 
tional influence of the institute will be 
recognized to-morrow far more than it is 
to-day. T. 





GAINED FORTY-ONE POUNDS. 


Surprising Loss of Flesh, and the Reason— 
F The Reason of the Gain. 

From the Advance, Ogdensburg, N. Y.° 
The picture of health is Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Bouchard, who resides in one of 
the apartments in the Hamill Block, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Yet for years she 
has been almost an invalid. 

“*T came to Ogdensburg from Montreal, 
P. Q., four years ago,” said she to a re- 
porter. ‘Previous to coming here I was 
very sick and my life was despaired of. 
I was first taken with what was thought 
to have been dyspepsia. Then my kid- 
neys gave me great trouble, and oh, I 
suffered untold misery. 

‘‘T can’t tell you what was the matter 
with me, but I know that for eight years 
I suffered from tortures almost indescrib- 
able. I was confined to my bed several 
months, and even after I was able to be 


“T had severe pains and a dragging 


would get up in the morning feeling 
much more tired than when I went to 
bed, had no appetite, was extremely ner- 
vous, so much so that I involuntarily 


‘Several physicians treated me at dif- 


Finally i 


‘“‘About that time my mother wrote me 


“Two boxes were taken before I be- 
I continued 


Inow do my own work, eat and sleep 


‘*Before I was taken sick I weighed 130 ‘ 


I feel better than I have at any time for 
“Yes, I think Pink Pills are an excel- 


me, and I have recommended them to my 
friends, some of whom have used them 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are not a patent medicine in the sense 
that name implies. They were first com- 
pounded as a prescription and used as 
such in gereral practice by an eminent 
physician. So great was their efficacy 
that it was deemed wise to place them 
within the reach of all. They are now 


cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
are sold in boxes (never in loose form by 
the dozen or hundred, and the public are 
cautioned against numerous imitations 
sold in this shape) at 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of 
all druggists or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Co. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
UNION GRANGE, PALMYRA. 


Twilight, North Newport, St. Albans, 
Pittsfield and Sebasticook Granges beld 
their union meeting with Palmyra 
Grange, the 10th inst. The meeting 
opened with 150 cheerful looking pa- 
trons, and before its close the number 
had increased to nearly 200. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Sister 
Ella Blaisdell: 

Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters: 
Webster says union is agreement and 
conjunction of mind, spirit, will, affec- 
tions, or the like, and gives as synono- 
mous terms, harmony and concord. 
Unions have been formed for various 
purposes, for generations, and they have 
become powerful according to their qual- 
ity and extent, and have always made 
deep impressions for good, or ill, accord- 
ing to their underlying principles. 

How infinitely greater has been the 
rise and progress in science, education 
and wealth in the glorious Union in 
which we live than could have been if 
each of her States had performed her 
legislative work independently and with- 
out Congressional assembly. 

If each woman of the W. C. T. U. had 
labored for the cause of temperance by 
herself, without direction, we should not 
see such results as we do from the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union to- 
day. 

If each dissatisfied working man had 
fought his employer single handed, we 
should not see this antagonism between 
labor and capital that now exists. 

If it were possible for each of our sub- 
ordinate Granges to isolate itself entire- 
ly, to suffer the loss of the support, help 
and strength which are to be derived 
from our Union, District, Pomona, State 
and National Grange meetings, we 
should not see the farmers controlling 
their own interests even to the extent 
that they do to-day, without mentioning 
what they hope for in the near future. 

Thus we may speak of effecting a 
union of interests, which shall result in 
a perfect unity of labor and effort in 
securing a given object—one kingdom, 
joy and union without end. 

Realizing the extended influence which 
the Grange exerts upon every question 
that engages its attention, and anticipat- 
ing much that will result in great good 
from the light thrown upon the subjects 
considered at these meetings, it is a 
pleasant duty for me, in behalf of Pal- 
myra Grange, to extend to all, who by 
their voice or presence contribute to the 
success of this"meeting, a most cordial 
welcome. It is our wish that your stay 
here may be so pleasant and profitable 
that when the hour comes to depart you 
may be able to say in all sincerity, it is 
good to be here, soon may we come 
again. 

Feeling doubly assured that good re- 
sults sure to flow from this meeting, will 
be not'only local but far reaching, I say 
to you again, welcome, thrice welcome 
to Palmyra Grange. 

This was responded to by County 
Deputy Bond of Twilight Grange. 

The topic for discussion, ‘‘What are 
the greatest hindrances to a farmer’s 
success?”’ was discussed with great ani- 
mation, and a variety of reasons were 
given, such as a lack of judgment on 
the part of the farmer in making trades, 
being humbugged by sharpers, apple-tree 
agents included, competition, fashion, a 
lack of interest in farming, too little at- 
tention paid to the care of the farm ma- 
chinery. In fact, the members seemed 
to vie with each other in striving to get 
the greatest variety of hindrances, even 
the white mule team with the St. Louis 
steel stoves did not escape. But many 
valuable thoughts, both new and old, 
were brought forth for the benefit of all 
present. 





this activity, and the determination to 


merit, 
and songs, selections by the Palmyra 
Grange choir and Palmyra Band, also 
instrumental music by Bros. Hubbard 
and Hanson of Palmyra Grange. 
but not least, was a recitation by little growers of fruits, berries, 
Miss Algie Towle of Pittsfield, who upon 
being enchored, 
with, ‘‘Home where Mother is, Sweet | 


Subject. 2 


energetic ones who organizes well and 
keeps the ball in motiou, holding the 
members to the subject before them. 
The hundred mile ride necessary to 
reach the hall so delayed us that we 
failed to hear the admirable address of 
State Master Howe, but that of Prof. 
Kirkland amply repaid for the trip. His 
charts so clearly set forth the wonderful 
adjustment of plant life to insect, and 


after take off our hat to the bumble-bee. 
Men doubt and question about things 
they cannot solve, but how one can for a 
moment fail to believe most profoundly 


Creator, after having his eyes opened to 
these natural things, is beyond compre- 
hension. 


unable to 
hour was assigned the writer. 
dress of Prof. Hayes was able and elo- 


Tracing the development of man from 


Massachusetts, as in Maine, are full of 
snap and life, abounding in good fellow- 
ship and baked beans, and exerting a 
powerful influence in bringing men and 
women into closer sympathy and bonds 
of mutual belpfulness. 
manufactured by the Dr. Williams’ Medi-| long to be remembered, and only the fact 
of an evening engagement in another 
portion of the State could have cut short 
our stay. The order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is planted on solid foundations 
all through New England, and will en- 
dure. 


Something About Dan, the Only Charger 


horse, usually called Dan, was a dark 
bay, about 17 hands high, well bred, 
with good action and never showing 
signs of fatigue, no matter how long 
the course. He was an extremely hand- 
some, showy animal, with more than 
ordinary horse sense. 
fast walker—an important requisite in a 
commander’s charger—but .a disagyee- 


were concerned, as their-horses in gen- 
eral were kept on a slow trot. 


consisting of essays, readings, 


Last, 


promptly responded | 


Home.” The next meeting will be with | 


Pittsfield Grange, the second Wednesday the liberal use of fertilizers) 
in March. 





MIDDLESEX (MASS.) POMONA. 


It was a rich treat, as well as great 


pleasure, to be able to join the brothers! 
and sisters of Middlesex county, Mass.,, Without the liberal use of Pot- | 
in regular Pomona at Wellesley last | ash 
week, where nearly three hundred had | 
gathered for a full 
The programme was as follows: 


Music. 
Subject. 


intellectual feast. | 


Greeting. Response 
10 A. M.—Agriculture. 
Address—Hon. Wm. R. Sessions, Boston, 
Sec’y Board of Agriculture. Book Farming, 
Elmer D. Howe, Mariboro, Master_ State 
Grange. Relation of Insects to Plants, 
Prof. A. H. Kirkland, Boston, Asst. State 
Entomologist. 
. M.—Food for the Body, ne 
An Illustrated Lecture, Dr. A. E. Mil'er, 
Needham. Food for the Mind, Prof. Ellen 
Hayes, Wellesley College. 


Lecturer A. F. Stevens is one of the 





nsect to plant life, that we shall here- 


n the wisdom and beneficence of his 


On account of sickness, Dr. Miller was 
be present, and the half 
The ad- 


juent, full of living food for every one. 


ower to higher conditions, she showed 


Pomona Granges in 


The day was one 





M’CLELLAN’S WARHORSE. 


the General Rode. 
General McClellan’s favorite war- 


Dan was a very 
able accomplishment so far as his staff 


After the war Dan became the family 
horse at General McClellan’s country 
home in Orange, and seemed to be proud 
of his position, performing his duties 
well and easily. On one occasion, when 
driven to a neighboring estate by two 
ladies of the general’s family, and left 
untied, as usual, at the door, Dan came 
to the conclusion that they had remained 
long enough for an afternoon call, so, 
declining to waste any more time there, 
he trotted back to his stable, carefully 
turning out to pass carriages and other 
vehicles met on the way home. Dan 
died and was buried in Orange. , 
The general said of him: ‘‘Dan was 
one of those horses that could trot all 
day long at a very rapid gait, which 
kept all other horses at a gallop. He 
earned from the aids the title of ‘that 
devil Dan’—a name that he justified on 
many a long and desperate ride before I 
gave up the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. Dan was the best horse I 
ever had. He was never ill for an hour, 
never fatigued, never disturbed under 
fire. The dear old fellow survived the 
war for many years, dying at a ripe old 
age in 1879. No matter how long we 
might be parted—once for nearly four 
years—he always recognized me the mo- 
ment we met again and in his own way 
showed his pleasure at seeing me. Even 
on the day of his! death, which was a 
painless one, he still attempted to rise 
and greet me, but, unable to do so, he 
would lean his head against me and lick 
my hand. No soldier ever had a more 
faithful horse than I had in Daniel 
Webster. ’’—Our Animal Friends. 





A Ticklish Proceeding. 
Stranger (to man in front)—Won’t 
you please ask your wife to take her hat 
off? I can’t see the stage at all. 
Man In Front—Ask her yourself. I 
don’t dare.—Brooklyn Life. 











SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills. 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 





The literary exercises were of great 


f thought that he might turn suddenly 


Successful 


and all kinds of vegetables, | 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 


containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 





on sandy soils, it is impos- | 
sible to grow fruits, berries and | 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly | 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 

93 Nassau St., New York. 


HUMOR OF THE HOUR, 
‘‘The most amusing and yet the most 
tantalizing experience I ever had,’’ re- 
marked one of a group of wheelmen at 
the clubhouse, ‘‘happened one day last 
summer when I was riding along the 
Canadian shore. While going at a pretty 


lively clip I came upon a man who was 
laying the dust on the road with a lawn 





hose. He was looking the other way and 
did see me approaching. I yelled at 
him Ge or twice, but he did not seem | 


to pay any attention. Nevertheless, 1) 
around and, seeing me coming, would 
divert the stream of water in the other 
direction. Feeling quite sure on this 
point, I rode on, but he neither heard | 
nor saw me coming, and in passing him 
I was unfortunate enough to get right 
in the way of the stream of water, the 
full force of which I received in the side 
of the head. This was enough to set me 
mad, but when I thought of his stub- 
bornness in not paying any attention tc 
me I flew into ar.ge, dismounted and 
went back to give him a piece of my 
mind. After almost exhausting my vo- 
cabulary of epithets in expressing my in- 
dignation, you can imagine my feelings 
when one of a crowd of small boys whe 
had been listening with quiet amuse- 
ment shouted: 

***There’s no use chewin de rag ta 
him; he’s deaf as a doornail.’’’—De 
troit Free Press. 


Diminishing Demands. 

Perry Patettic—Kind lady, conld you 
give a poor old man aold suit of clothes? 

Kind Lady—No. 

“Er mebbe a pair of pants that ain’t 
workin?’’ 
‘ ‘No. ” 
**Er a old vest?’’ 
**No old vest.”’ 
**Mebbe you could hand me out a slice 
pie?”’ 
**Mebbe I could, but I won’t.”’ 
‘*Kind lady, would it be askin toc 
much of you to ask you to gimme your 
moral support?’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


of 


A Remembrance. 

Mathews the elder was always well 
dressed and carried a handsome um.- 
brella. Munden, on the contrary, whc 
was miserly, used an old cotton one. 
After he had left the stage Mathews 
met him one day in Covent Garden and 
addressed him effusively, ‘I wish, old 
fellow, you’d let me have something of 
you as a remembrance. ’”’ 

“‘Certainly, my dear friend,’’ return- 
ed Munden, with great presence of mind. 
**We’ll exchange umbrellas.’’ And he 
did so with much dexterity. —Argonant. 


Worse Yet. 

“I suppose you'll hardly believe it,”’ 
said the colonel, who is writing the li- 
bretto of a comic opera, ‘‘but I began 
work right after dinner last night and 
worked hard till 3 o’clock this morning 
on eight lines—just eight lines.’’ 

“That’s nothing,’’ calmly remarked 
the major. ‘‘A friend of mine has been 
working for the last six years on on€ 
sentence. ’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


A Scheme That Worked. 

‘*Then you absolutely refuse to allow 
your daughter to marry me?’’ 

**I positively do!’’ roared the father. 

‘*Um, I expected as much, ’’ murmur 
ed the young man as he edged toward 
the door. ‘‘I merely went through the 
formality of asking you in order to avoid 
the possibility of a suit for breach of 
promise. ’’—Philadelphia North Ameri. 
can. 


Nerve Strain. 

**It must be a good deal of a strain tc 
run a trolley car,’’ said the talkative 
man on the platform. 

‘* You bet it is,’’ said the motorman. 
“W’y, when I go along fer two or t’ree 
weeks without runnin over anybody ] 
git so nervous I can’t eat nor sleep.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


All Had Breaths. 

Aunt Maria (at the theater)—Why dc 
all those men rush out in breathless 
haste the moment the curtain falls? 

Uncle Henry—Just wait till they 
come in agaén, and you’ll understand it. 

When they returned, there was not a 
breathless one among them.—Boston 
Transcript. 

No Use For It. 

**Your majesty,’’ said the chief cook 
timidly to the cannibal king, ‘‘the new 
missionary is enveloped in a complete 
set of armor from head to foot.’’ 

‘*Then send him away,’’ returned his 
majesty indifferently. ‘‘I never could 
bear tinned meat. ’’—Tit-Bits. 


Nutty on the Start. 

Perry Patettic—It sounds funny te 
read of them guys in Sing Sing goin 
crazy because they can’t git to work. 

Wayworv Watson—A feller that will 
go crazy wantin work is dead nutty to 
begin with.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Paralyzed Him. 

**Marriage,’’ said the young passen- 
ger, “‘marriage always steadies a man. 
In fact, he seems to have more control 
over himself.’’ 

And the weary looking man with the 
armful of bundles could only say to 
himself: ‘Control of himself! Great 
Scott !’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


No Hope For Him Now. 

The pugilist uttered a wail of anguish 
as his good right arm fell helpless at his 
side. 

Paralysis had suddenly seized the 
stricken member. 

He was at the mercy of his antagonist. 

He had succumbed at last to writer’s 
cramp.—New York Journal. 








Small Price. 


A GEORGIAN BEAUTY. 


HOW SHE FOOLED THE NEW YORK 
MUSEUM MANAGER. 
_ | 
He Paid Her Father $100 Advance Money, 
but They Tricked Him—He Got 
That Was Genuine, However, if She Did 
Have to Be Painted and Powdered. 


One 

| 
| 
| 


**Perhaps I don’t look it,’’ observed | 
Mr. William Fox as he tilted his chair 
against the wall of the parlor in his 
home on Pine street and laughed softly 
as he looked at his friends, ‘‘but I used | 
to be in the dime museum business and 
have probably manufactured as many 
Ossified men and petrified Aztec giants 
as any one in the business. 

“But that is not my story—just a 
sort of reason the story should have oc- 
eurred. I will not mention the name of 
the museum because I haven't long been 
away from it and I might go back there 
some time. About a year ago a rival 
museum—both in New York, you un- 
derstand—seemed to be getting more 
patronage than we, and the manager of 
our concern was much disturbed. One 
of the features of this museum, and one 
which drew the largest crowds, was a 
Georgian beauty, so called. She hada 
wonderful bunch of chrysanthemum 
hair and she was as pretty a thing as 
ever grew in Ireland. Her brogue off 
the stage was a revelation, but she 
never talked when sitting for the ad- 
miring gaze of the audience. 

‘* ‘Fox,’ the manager said to me ane 
day, ‘we’ve got to do something to 
queer that other place. You know that 
alleged beauty they have? Aside from 
that brogue of hers a Circassian ora 
Georgian never had blonde ;hair unless 
it had been bleached. You take the first 
steamer across the pond and get a gen- 
tine Georgian beauty, and be sure her 
hair is black, for that is the color of 
every native Georgian’s hair. We’ll get 
the words of a few scientific gentlemen 
on the subject—men who are well 
known—and show up the other people 
and increase the attendance at our own 
place.’ 

‘*That’s how I came to go to Europe, 
and though Georgia, as you doubtless 
know, is in Asia, I did uot have to go 
that far. Vienna was the end of my 
journey. I reached there one morning 
and proceeded to a hotel much frequent- 
ed by Englishmen and Americans. 

‘*That evening I heard an unearthly 
noise down stairs, and, as it was early, 
I went down to investigate. Over in a 
corner I espied the source of the noises. 
It was an orchestra—that is, they said 
it was—and to my surprise I found that 
the musicians were all Georgians. I 
wouldn’t have been surprised to have 
found gypsies, but I afterward found 
out that bands of Georgian musicians 
are frequently met with in Europe. 
They love music, but few can play bet- 
ter than a hair lipped man can whistle. 

*‘Among them was a girl who was 
very pretty. She had the large eyes, 
small hands, little body and the abun- 
dant black hair of the native Georigan, 
and I resolved to get her for my show. 

‘*The orchestra seemed to be a sort of 
family affair, the only stranger in it 
being a handsome young man, who 
played a trumpet that had no keys. I 
addressed the father, who spoke Eng- 
lish and half adozen other languages 
indifferently, and made a very liberal 
offer for the rental, so to speak, of his 
daughter for the season. He insisted 
that I give her $100 in advance. I fig- 
ured that hiring her would save the ad- 
ditional expense of the trip to Tiflis, and 
the morning before we had arranged to 
depart I gave her the advance money. 
She showed it to the young man of the 
company, who, so they told me, was 
her lover. They had a long talk and 
kissed, and I supposed everything was 
all settled. 

‘‘The next forenoon I went down to 
call on my new property and tell her 
that we would start that evening for 
New York. Iwas met by thefather. He 
was calm. Very much so. He informed 
me that Pride-of-the-Sun—they give 
their girls such names—had married 
her lover after I had left them the pre- 
ceding night and had gone away, but I 
could have Sweet Darling. Noy, Sweet 
Darling had no business with a name 
like that. She was not good looking, 
and her hair was not to be compared 
with her sister’s, and accordingly I 
kicked. I had paid $100 for a girl and 
Thad to have somebody, so I compro- 
mised on Sweet Darling. She was 40 if 
she was a day, but I had been in the 
business long er»ugh to know that paint 
and powder would remedy that. 

**Soon after I got back to New York 
I got a letter from the landlord of the 
hotel saying that the girl I had bar- 
gained for was back with the orchestra 
and explaining that the father of the 
happy family was indulging in hearty 
laughs at the way he had fooled me. 
He had simply sent the girl to another 
hotel to wait until I had gone. She was 
too valuable in the musical organiza- 
tion to be allowed to go and her beauty 
drew too much into the treasury of the 
family to allow of her loss. He wanted 
that $100, though, and so put up that 
job on me. Darling couldn’t play for 
sour grapes and her loss was easily sup- 
plied. However, we made a success out 
of her in the museum with the assist- 
ance of paint and powder and the man- 
ager’s plan worked to perfection.’’— 
Chicago News. 

A Child Wonder. 

The French Academy of Sciences, in 
1729, examined the case of a French 
lad, only 7 years old, who, in all re- 
spects save that of intelligence, was 
the equal of a man of 20. His remarka 
ble physical development began when 
he was 2 yearsold. At 4 he could do 
the farm work of a boy of 15 or 16, and 
at 7 he was a fully grown man. Al- 
though his physique was thus remarka- 
bly developed, his intelligence was no 
greater than that of children of the 
same age. He died before he was 20. 
As is usual in such cases of premature 
development, his strength faded away, 
and he became prematurely old before 
other men would attain maturity. 
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The Telling of It. 

The other day at a social function 1) 
came upon two friends, one of whom} 
had just returned frcm a luxurious voy- 
age round the world in a millionaire’s | 
steam yacht. ‘‘Have you found anybody 
willing to sit down and hear you tell 
about it?’ mischievously asked the 
other. ‘‘No,’’ was the laughing answer, 
“*T have not even ventured to make the 
attempt.’’ And I applauded this discre- 
tion, for ‘‘telling about it’’ is the most 
dangerous indulgence possible to one 
who would be loved as a companion. It 
is the way that bores begin, and a first 
yielding to the enticement has often led 
to one of those fatal cases of self con- 
sideration which stamp the afflicted 
speaker forever with a brand. 

He may have seen a ghost or a mur- 
der—nay, even may have chanced te 
meet an emperor in his shirt sleeves. 
No matter; let him be silent upon these 
subjects in which his own personality 
must claim the lion’s share. The time 
will come, perhaps, in some autumn 
twilight, at the end of a long house 
party, when the whole company may 
gather about him and cl\mor eagerly 
for his adventures.. But until then he 
should cling to the first precept of con- 
versation, which commands him to leave 
ample room for the display of wit in 
others.—Scribner’s. 


The Khine Fortifications, 

The early Romans found the swift 
current of the Rhine sufficient defense 
against the gigantic Germans, but tc 
protect the peaceful settlers against all 

ssible danger every ford on the uppe1 

hine and every convenient crossing 

place on the lower stream was fortified, 

and thus a chain of “posts was extended 
from the sea to Strasburg. 
Sharp Retort. 

First Boy (contemptuously)}—Huh! 
Your mother takes in washin. 

Second Boy—O’ course. You didn’t 
suppose she’d leave it hangin out at 
night unless your father was in prison, 
did ye?—Strand Magazine. 


One Sided. 
‘*What doctor’s treating you now, 
Grampy?”’ 
**Treating me? Three of them come 
here regularly and loot my sideboard 
every visit. I’m doing all the treating.’’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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Statement United States Branch, Koyal 


Insurance Company, of Liverpool, Ene 
Assets, 31 Dec., 1896. 

Real estate owned by the Com 

pany, unincumbered vaese 08,95 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the 

Company, Market value. .... 
Cash in Company’s principal of 

fice and in bank............ 


and accrued interest....... 
Other property. .....ssccrces 
Aggregate of all the admitted 
assets of the Company at their 
actual value... .......+ . 
LiaBiLitiEs, 31 Dec., 
Net amount of unpaid losses 
and claims. . 
Amount required to safely re 
insure all outstanding risks.. 4,319 
All other demands against the 
Company, viz: commissions, 
ee ° 


1806 


Total amount of liabilities ex- 
cept capital stock and net sur- | 
PIUS... weer ecesesersceceee $ 

Surplus beyond all liabilities... 

Aggregate amount of liabilities, ; 
including net surplus....... $7,48 Ne 
SCULL & FIELD, Managers. 

E. B. COWLES, Ass't Manager. 


Macomber, Farr & Co., Agents, Augusta 
A. Bailey, “ sardiner 
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TIN BALL. 
after weeks of anticipation on the part 
+h fashionable public, the great fancy | 

- ® ball came off Wednesday evening, 

4 tthe Hotel Waldorf, New York | 

nig ‘oh affair was censured by many, | 

oy by some. The London | 
and ‘ele sums up the affair as having | 

pap t Belshazzar’s feast, and Wardour | K 

— —m Mme. Taussaud’s, and the | 

or England.” The Springfield Re- | 

ans “takes on” because “the ball | 
gre at atime when widespread 
was given : | 
industrial depression and = suffering | 

. ng the poor make the fact blaze like | 

etd sun in the torrid August sky.” 

Lots of money must have been speut, | 
da good deal of this must have found | 

= aoe to the pockets of the deserviny 

tly Six hundred were present, and as | 

i with the “greatest shows on 

we propose to give our lay | | 

limpse, not of the costumes, | 





approved 


poor. = 
it rankec 
earth,” 

readers ag : 
put of the floral adornments, which must | 


have excelled anything this side of fairy 
land. Mrs. Bradley Martin’s taste di ; 
rected and pervaded the entire scheme ok 
of floral decorations. 

The guests, alighting at Mr. Boldt's 
private entrance, in Thirty-third st., 
passed directly through the curtains, 
held by two attendants, into a private 
hall at the foot of a winding staircas: 
Here was an elevator for the use of th. ‘a 
elderly persons among the 
Most of the invited thousand, however, 
mounted the staircase, the railings of 
which were swathed lightly in Florida 
The ceiling over the staircas: 


guests 


smilax. 
was also dressed inthe same becominy 
material, while in the hall the largest 
and rarest of palms and other tropical 
plants grew from their individual! 
to the ceiling. The long hall, running 
clear to the Fifth-ave. side of the hotel, 
showed the same green bower, and the 
dressing-rooms were gracefully bedecked 
in a like manner. 
and the hall that ran 
there were no flowers or flowering plants | ode 
whatever. All the | 

were green and quiet. 
ing-rooms, thirty-five in number, were | 
on the north side of the hall, and the | 
women’s dressing-rooms on the southern | 
Midway of the length of the hal! 
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In the dressing rooms, and ¢ i 
between them, 


decorations here 
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, , icine, Dr. G 
The men’s dress- | Dr. 
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The Modern 1} 
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Ingenue 


side. 
was another spiral staircase that led to 
the reception room, This staircase was | 
swathed in clematis and bowered in | 


Half-way down was a wide land- | 


Of course, if 


ous, the silk, 
the two Hungarian! may be a 
' 


| wear w! 


palms. 
ing, where one of 
bands was stationed. 
At the foot of the stairs was a smal! | 
anteroom, and to the right was the wide 
door that led directly into the smal! bal! 
room where Mrs. Martin stood to receive 
her guests as they entered. 
stood at the right of the door, under thy 


} 

| 

i 
The are laundk 
. | 
balcony from which came the 


strains of 
weird gypsy music. Immediately 
Mrs. the 
somed forth with innumerable roses. the | 1 nh] 


ovel Ji 
Martin’s head baleony blos-| gum or ) 
long-stemmed American Beauties droop. | ™" 

ing their luxurious heads from a bank of 
their mors 
numerous, La Frar 


mimosa above and below 


modest, but more 


sisters. All the flowers seemed to cree» thorit 


delicate | patio: 
\ petticoat t 
uselul 


into view from a background of 
Virginia ivy. The balcony at the north-| 


ern side of the room was another is Cut in 


owe! 
of American Beauty roses banked in 
hundreds of yards of Virginia ivy, whil 
over the big mirror at the western end 
of the room an endless chain of ivy 
again twined among the heads of the 
deep red roses. The entire scheme of 
color harmonized admirably with the 
dark richness of the heavy carpet, and 
contrasted with equal taste with the 
delicacy of the lighter shades of the 
graceful Louis XVI furniture and the 
rare old tapestries that almost covered 
the walls. 
Passing westward through the recep- 
ion-room, the guests came at once into 
the large ballroom, where all the 
dancing took place. It was here that 
the floral entity found its culmination. 
The aspect of the room was light, grace- 
ful, airy and dainty. Ifthe flowers in 
the reception-room had been luxurious 
and rich, here they were ethereal and 
light as air, Pink was the prevailing 
color. The most delicate that 
the was looped in 
thousands of dainty yards across the 
great mirrors that run from ceiling to 
floor at the northern side of the lofty 
room, while at intervals in their fairy 
ee were straw pockets from 

abled hundreds of La France The wearer of 
= Rare thomsen to be trailing in| teach her laundr 
the flows pn from their sources to tion of | 
md oe bout over quite reaching it, | ku - but that 
= a ov ne vines ran all raed 
studded ao tiny loope, m«¢ i smoothly 
sta pecen oat 4 with the same . 
pesheeta to um ed from the straw 

1€ polished floor. 
At the brackets there were delicate 


clu : - 
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| Statement United States Branch, Royal 


Insurance Company, of Liverpool, Eng. 
Assets, 31 Dxc., 1896. 


| Real estate owned by the Com- 
oy- 


pany, unincumbered........ $1,757,156 24 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the ae 

Company, Market value. .... 4,263,352 50 
Cash in Company’s principal of- 

fice and in bank.........+. 424,298 11 


3,750 00 





Interest due and accrued, 
Premiums in due course of 
lection... . os 
Loans on bonds and mortgages, 
and accrued interest ee 
Other property. .......ee+008 





734,864 65 








Aggregate of all the admitted 
assets of the Company at their } a 
actual value........... eeeee $7,481,311 62 

LIABILITIES, 31 DeEc., 1896. 


Net amount of unpaid losses 
OE GAL. oso ce c08en052 

Amount required to safely re- 
insure all outstanding risks. . 

All other demands against the 
Company, viz: commissions, 
et 


eeeee eee ee eee eee 


$457,512 43 
4,319,321 57 


346,670 31 
Total amount of liabilities ex- 
cept capital stock and net sur- 


see etme reser eseceas . 


$5,123,504 31 
2,367,807 31 


Aggregate amount of liabilities - 
including net surplus...... 2 $7,481,311 62 
SCULL & FIELD, Managers. 

E. B. COWLES, Ass’t Manager. 


Macomber, Farr & Co., Agents, Augusta 
A. Bailey, - Gardiner 
L. T. Boothby & Son, ad Waterville 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. February 25, 1897. 
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iioman's Department. 
A GREAT Se MAR- 
After weeks of anticipation on the part 
of the fashionable public, the great fancy 
dress ball came off Wednesday evening, 
10th, at the Hotel Waldorf, New York 
city. The affair was censured by many, 
and approved by some. The London 
Chronicle sums up the affair as having 
gut out Belshazzar’s feast, and Wardour 
street and Mme. Taussaud’s, and the 
Bank of England.” The Springfield Re- 
“takes on” because “the ball 
at atime when widespread 
industrial depression and suffering 
among the poor make the fact blaze like 
the hot sun in the torrid August sky.” 
Lots of money must have been spent, 
and a good deal of this must have found 
its way to the pockets of the deserving 
Six hundred were present, and as 











publican 
was given 


poor. 
; ranked with the “greatest shows on 
earth,” we propose to give our lady 


readers a glimpse, not of the costumes, 
put of the floral adornments, which must 
have excelled anything this side of fairy 
Jand. Mrs. Bradley Martin’s taste di- 
rected and pervaded the entire scheme 
of floral decorations. 

The guests, alighting at Mr. Boldt’s 
private entrance, in Thirty-third St., 
passed directly through the curtains, 
held by two attendants, into a private 
hall at the foot of a winding staircase. 
Here was an elevator for the use of the 
elderly persons among the guests. 
Most of the invited thousand, however, 
mounted the staircase, the railings of 
which were swathed lightly in Florida 
smilax. The ceiling over the staircase 
was also dressed inthe same becoming 
material, while inthe hall the largest 
and rarest of palms and other tropical 
plants grew from their individual soils 
tothe ceiling. The long hall, running 
clear to the Fifth-ave. side of the hotel, 
showed the same green bower, and the 
dressing-rooms were gracefully bedecked 
inalike manner. Inthe dressing-rooms, 
and the hall that ran between them, 
there were no flowers or flowering plants 
whatever. All the decorations here 
were green and quiet. The men’s dress- 
ing-rooms, thirty-five in number, were 
on the north side of the hall, and the 
women’s dressing-rooms on the southern 
side. Midway of the length of the hall 
was another spiral staircase that led to 
the reception room. This staircase was 
swathed in clematis and bowered in 
palms. Half-way down was a wide land- 
ing, where one of the two Hungarian 
bands was stationed. 

At the foot of the stairs was a small 
anteroom, and to the right was the wide 
door that led directly into the small ball- 
room where Mrs, Martin stood to receive 
her guests as they entered. - The hostess 


stood at the right of the door, under the 


balcony from which came the strains of 
weird gypsy music. Immediately over 
Mrs. Martin’s head the balcony blos- 
somed forth with innumerable roses, the 
long-stemmed American Beauties droop- 
ing their luxurious heads from a bank of 
mimosa above and below their more 
modest, but more numerous, La France 
All the flowers seemed to creep 
into view from a background of delicate 
Virginia ivy. The balcony at the north- 
ern side of the room was another bower 
of American Beauty roses banked in 
hundreds of yards of Virginia ivy, while 
over the big mirror at the western end 
of the room an endless chain of ivy 
again twined among the heads of the 
deep red roses. The entire scheme of 
color harmonized admirably with the 
dark richness of the heavy carpet, and 
contrasted with equal taste with the 
delicacy of the lighter shades of the 
graceful Louis XVI furniture and the 
rare old tapestries that almost covered 
the walls. 

Passing westward through the recep- 
tion-room, the guests came at once into 
the large ballroom, where all the 
dancing took place. It was here that 
the floral entity found its culmination. 
The aspect of the room was light, grace- 
ful, airy and dainty. Ifthe flowers in 
the reception-room had been luxurious 
and rich, here they were ethereal and 
light as air. Pink was the prevailing 
color. The most delicate vine that 
stows, the asparagus, was looped in 
thousands of dainty yards across the 
great mirrors that run from ceiling to 
floor at the northern side of the lofty 
room, while at intervals in their fairy- 
like expanse were straw pockets from 
Which tumbled hundreds of La France 
Toses, which seemed to be trailing in 
their own foliage from their sources to 
the floor, without ever quite reaching it. 
The dainty asparagus vines ran all 
around the walls in graceful, tiny loops, 
studded here and there with the same 
Pink roses that tumbled from the straw 
Pockets to the polished floor. 

At the brackets there were delicate 
clusters of the vine and the roses, inter- 
twined with pink ribbon of shining satin. 
The long balcony opposite the mirrors 
Was entirely concealed in the twining 
iy, from which sprouted innumerable 
bridesmaids, whose delicate heads hung 
Rot droopingly, but coquettishly, toward 
the floor, just clearing the heads of the 
Promenaders beneath. Pink were the 
seses and pink were the ribbons that 
twined through them. Pink, too, was 
the ribbon that ran through the four 
smal] brass rods that marked off the 
_ in the middle of the floor in which 
- quadrilles were danced, the space 

's inclosed being about twenty-five 
feet Square, 

o the big balcony above the floor were 
* Aenea orchestras that furnished the 
jneaeee A Hungarian orchestra 
Ps the eastern end of the balcony, 
. ac ; one of the musicians wore old- 

me white wigs for the first time in his 
oe The musicians of the 22d 
of the teeny who satat the other end 

y, wore brand new uniforms 


sisters. 


t 

sar had never been put on before. In 
° balcony, too, the dancers in the qua- 

drilles 


i Sy: and formed for their march 
on 1¢ floor. Beneath the balcony 
ae be of retired grottos, roofed 
i ith the Florida smilax, through 

1 shone the subdued glow of hun- 
~~ " many colored tiny electric 
the alg wey gratifying feature of 
as that all this wealth of 


flowers 
in the honed plinteibuted to the poor and 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is indeed 
“ The World’s Great Spring Medicine.” 


recognized as the best possible spring medicine to take, and 


the people everywhere use it during 


months to tone up anew the relaxed nerves and reinvigorate 


and enrich the blood. 


one wishes to keep in perfect health and vigor during the 


changes from winter to summer. 


icine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, is 


A spring medicine is a necessity if 


This perfect spring med- 


It has come to be 


the trying spring 


force and power ; it 


exactly what the system needs at this season. 


it creates a regular, 


sluggish and inactive. 


It not only 


purifies, but makes rich, red blood ; it not only strengthens 
and invigorates the nervous system, but re-energizes and 


revitalizes the nerves by feeding them with renewed nerve 


is not only an aid to digestion, but 


natural, and healthful action of the 


bowels, liver, and kidneys, which in the spring are always 


By all means use Dr. Greene’s 


Nervura blood and nerve remedy this spring. ' 





WOMAN AND FASHION. 


The Modern Petticoat and Its Varied 
Form—A Princess Tea Gown-The 
Ingenue In Fashion Now. 








Of course, if one wishes to be luxuri- 
ous, the silk, satin or brocade petticoat 
may be assumed. If one does not care to 
wear white skirts and counts silk or 
brocade as too costly, then there is the 
petticoat of alpaca, which can be very 
smartly trimmed. There are many 
women who prefer and count as most 
dainty the white petticoat that can be 
laundered, and for them is offered the 
petticoat of muslin, cambric, lawn or 
percale, a writer in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal advises for wear under an or- 
gandie or very thin muslin dress. A 
plain petticoat of rather coarse swiss 
muslin is advised in addition to the 
petticoat of thicker material. This pet- 
ticoat, coming between the two fabrics, 
gives the gown a soft air, while it tends 
also to hold it in place. The same au- 
thority gives also the following infor- 
mation : 

A petticoat that is at once dainty and 
useful is cut in the umbrella shape and 





DAINTY PETTICOATS. 

is of cambric. The fullness is held well 
‘toward the back, but the petticoat itself 
is on a band, not on a yoke. The trim- 
ming consists of three rufiles of cambric, 
each decorated with narrow torchon 
edging. Another, an alpaca petticoat, 
is a light mode in color and has as its 
finish a double quill of satin ribbon four 
inches wide. This is decorative and, in 
addition, tends to hold the dress skirt 
out. The fancy for trimming alpaca 
petticoats with ribbon frills comes from 
France and is to be commended. An- 
other alpaca skirt is white and has three 
frills of white ribbon, a grosgrain being 
selected for this purpose. 

The wearer of white petticoats should 
teach her laundress that only a sugges- 
tion of starch is required above the 
knees, but that below them the skirt 
must be well starched, and when a good 
housekeeper says ‘‘well starched’’ she 
means smoothly starched. 


Princess Tea Gown. 
A tea gown, princess shape, is well 
suited to acombination of cashmere and 
silk, the silk forming the front. A pretty 








A DRESSY TEA GOWN, 


model has the front crossed with inser- 
tions in lace which match the trimming 
on the bodice and sleeves. 

A sash with large bows in satin rib- 
bons adds to the general effect. 


The Ingenue In Fashion. 
A contributor to the New York Trib- 


garments aud decorations, but even in 
hatits, tastes and ways of living, all of 
which can be changed at will. Books, 
figures of speech and common expres- 
sions seem to follow the style of the 
hour, more or less. Blond hair is in 
fashion, and, presto, one cannot help 
noting how many more fair people than 
dark ones are seen everywhere. When 
brunettes rage, the vast majority are 
dark. Just now the ingenue style has 
its innings—candid infantine eyes and 
curls and all that sort of thing. The 
matter of fact, hearty, unaffected man- 
ner of several years ago is being trans- 
formed into “little ways’’ that seem af- 
fected. A walk in Fifth avenue ona 
sunny afternoon will prove to any close 
observer that there is a distinctly fash- 
ionable expression, a raised eyebrows, 
tip tilted nose effect, rather pretty than 
otherwike, prevailing. This expression 
is borrowed from the pretty maidens of 
Gibson’s drawings—maidens who are 
also, like the daughters of the gods, 
‘divinely tall and most divinely fair. ’’ 


This, That and the Other. 

There is a great increase in this coun- 
try in the consumption of sweets, with 
a tendency toward high seasoning in 
cookery. 

Art in illumination is the latest. In 
the new movement electric bulbs play 
an important part, as when in the form 
of flowers these light up the apartment. 

Flexible bracelets set with jewels are 
a popular style. 

A feature of the season are the long 
Btrings of pearls that adorn women of 
fashion. 

Jeweled clasps for corsets are made to 
order for women of luxurious habits. 


A FEMALE MUMBER. 
EVERY GANG OF COUNTERFEITERS 
HAS CONTAINED A WOMAN. 





It Is a Weakness of the Sex, and They Are 
Frequently Very Clever—Some of the 
Women Who Have Been Convicted of 


Making and Passing “Queer” Money. 


Women have a weakness for counter- 
feiting. The first person ever executed 
for that crime was a woman. She was 
an English woman named Barbara Spen- 
cer and was put to death in 1721 for 
making false shillings. She was stran- 
gled and burned at the stake. Curiously 
errough, her accomplices were acquitted. 

Nancy Kidd was one of the most re- 
marknable female counterfeiters ever 
known in this country. She belonged to 
a family of noted forgers. She carried 
on her nefarious trade for more than 30 
years in Chicago, and was arrested there 
many times. On one of these occasions 
a lot of fiber paper was discovered on 
her person. The government officials 
were completely at a loss to know how 
she had obtained this. Finally she con- 
fessed that a chemical solution had been 
used to wash the faces of the notes and 
make them perfectly clean. Thus she 
was in the habit of taking $1 bills and 
changing them into larger denomina 
tions. The government authorities re- 
leased her in return for this valuable 
information and for telling them what 
the solution was. However, they had 
her shadowed by detectives and finally 
caught her with $17,000 worth of coun- 
terfeit money in a box. She was found 
guilty upon seven different indictments 
for counterfeiting and was sentenced to 
eight years in the state prison, where 
she finally died. 

One of the cleverest tricks ever played 
on Uncle Sam was invented by a woman 
who lived in Philadelphia. Her plan 
was to take $10 and $20 goldpieces and 
with a small drill worked by steam 
power to bore out the insides and then 
refill them with some base metal, being 
very careful that they shonld weigh ex- 
actly the right amount when she had 
finished. This she accomplished by drill- 
ing through the milled edge of the coin, 
and then, after filling the hole, cover it 
with a little of the extracted gold. In 
this way she made $7.50 on every eagle 
and about $16 on every double eagle. 
The officials of the secret service say 
that this is the safest device ever in- 
vented for cheating the treasury. 

Counterfeiting is very apt to run in 
families. This, of course, is natural, as 
a father brings up his son or daughter 
to follow his profession. Women who 








une says: Fashions vary, not only in 





would otherwise be good are often led 


j was a counterfeit. 


into thissort of crime by marrying men 
who carry iton asa business. But some- 
times it works the other way—women 
teach thcir husbands how to make false 
money. This is what happened when 
Ben Boyd married Mary Ackerman of 
Indiana. Her father was one of the 
most successful counterfeiters of his day, 
and his daughter had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the art. Mrs. Boyd 
carefully taught her husband all the se- 
crets of the trade, and he became one of 
the most famous forgers of the age. 

They carried on the business with 
such a high degree of skill that they 
were not captured for years, and when 
at last the secret service Hawkshaws did 
run them down not a single counterfeit 
plate, note or coin was found in their 
possession. When their house was 
searched, $8,000 in good money was 
found. This small amount was all the 
moncy they had accumulated during#fll 
their years of crime. Of course the offi- 
cers could nottouchit. Afterward suffi- 
cient evidence was secured to convict 
them, and they were seut to prison. 
They both claimed to be converted while 
in state prison, and after their release 
settled in Chicago, where they appar- 
ently lived an honest life. 

A case that annoyed the secret service 
very much was that of a woman who 
employed a clever dodge. She went to a 
large shop and selected a valuable shawl. 
To pay for this she handed the clerk a 
United States treasury note for $1,000. 
He took the money and disappeared, not 
returning for several minutes. When he 
came back, she asked him why he had 
kept her waiting, and he confessed that 
he had taken the bill to a bank near by 
to be sure that it was good. She pre- 
tended to be very angry and said that 
she would not buy the shawl on any ac- 
count and walked out of the shop. A 
little later in the day she returned and 
said that as she could not find any other 
shawl that suited her as well in the 
other shops she had decided to take it 
in spite of the insult offered her. She 
gave him the $1,000 bill, and, getting 
the shawl and the change, left the shop. 
The owner of the shop afterward discov- 
ered that the note he finally accepted 
The first bill had 
been good, but on her return she gave 
him the false one, which was a won- 
derfully clever imitation. The secret 
service was much agitated about this 
and several others of the $1,000 bills 
which turned up, but they have since 
captured the plates. 

Practically every gang of counterfeit- 
ers ever arrested has had women asso- 
ciates. In the office of the secret service 
in Washington there is a large frame, 4 
feet square, filled with the photographs 
of women who have either made or 
passed false money. Men almost always 
employ their wives or daughters for the 
purpose of ‘‘shoving’’ their counterfeits. 
—Washington Post. 





Set Out Trees In the Spring. 
Spring is a better time to set trees 
than fall, because at that season trees are 
beginning to grow and will, therefore, 
be in acondition to respond more readi- 
ly to treatment, while in fall they are 
unlikely to establish themselves before 
cold weather sets in. Preserve the roots 
to the fullest possible extent and do not 
disturb the tree until after it has ripen- 
ed and has shed its foliage. If the roots 
are cut away, as they almost imyariably 
are in spring planting, be s to cut 
back the top proportionately.—Eben E. 

Rexford in La¢lies’ Home Journal. 


In the course of some remarks at the 
London dinner to Poynter, the acad- 
emy’s president, Conan Doyle said: ‘‘It 
is difficult now to realize the avidity 
with which our forefathers fell upon a 
good, solid book. For them there were 
no book stalls crammed with cheap lit- 
erature, no little pirating magazines, 
containing the looted spoils of a dozen 
goodly books. Consequently they had 
time to absorb a book, so that it be- 
came part of their mind and soul. We 
could not put back the clock and make 
books rarer. We would not if we could. 
But it would not be a bad thing now 
and again if we went into a retreat for 
a@ month or a year and swore off all 
ephemeral literature and turned back to 
the classics of our language.”’ 








Evident. 
Reporter—Did you find out the cause 
of ghat suicide this afternoon? 
fficer McGobb—Yis, sor. 
rope.—Indianapolis Journal. 


It wor a 





WASHINGTON LETTER. 


A Warning to Emigrant Americans—Prof- 
its of Bullfghting- An Amer- 
ican Failure In Africa. 

(Special Correspondence. } 

The return of a number of disappoint- 
ed Canadians who went to Brazil last 
year through misrepresentations made 
by an emigration agent calls attention 
anew to the folly cf North Americans 
going without capital into the coantries 


' of South America. 


For the benefit of those who constantly 
write letters to the state department in- 
quiring what Americaus can do in Bra- 
zil without capital, but with ‘‘energy 
and push,’’ and as a warning to indigent 
people who are thinking of emigrating 
south, the state department has given 
me the following information: No 
Americans going to Brazil without the 
means to maintain themselves while ac- 
quiring the language and seeking em- 
ployment can have much chance of suc- 
cess. A knowledge of the Portuguese 
language is absolutely necessary to en- 
able one to find employment, All thi 
commercial centers of Brazil have mor: 
applicants than positions. Salaries are 
small and living the most expensive in 
the world. Nearly everything consumed 
there is imported and pays a very high 
import duty. Salaries paid clerks are 
from $15 to $45 per month. The uncer- 
tain and ever chang’»g value of the 
money has a very injurious effect on 
trade. None suffers more from it than 
he who works for wages, for, while the 
cost of living is made dearer by the 
financial condition of the country, sal- 
aries undergo little or no change as the 
money fluctuates in value. 

Yellow Fever and Death. 

As to outdoor labor, no white Ameri- 
ean who exposes himself, as he would 
be compelled to do, to the sun’s burning 
rays and daily rains that fall there dur- 
ing the wet season could hope to escape 
the yellow fever and perhaps death. It 
is true, money is plentiful, and the ex- 
portation of natural products guarantees 
a permanent prosperity to parts of Bra- 
zil; but no one can deal successfully in 
rubber unless he has a large capital. 
The competition among the rubber buy- 
ers is very great, and on that account 
the business is surrounded with greate1 
difficulties now than formerly. In the 
rubber field men without money can 
play no part, unless they become rubber 
gatherers, in which case they would 
have ten chances for death against one 
for life. On some of the rivers 50 per 
cent of the natives die who go there. 

Money In Bullfighting. 

Reports of an effort to introduce bull- 
fighting in a modified or humane form 
on the southwest border are published 
here, and with them the statement that 
in some parts of Mexico bullfighting 
has been forbidden. Mexico, it will be 
remembered, would not tolerate a brutal 
prizefight at the time it was cultivating 
bullfighting. But it seems to have seen 
the error of its way. Bullfighting is as 
popular as ever in Spain. 

The Spanish legation here has reports 
showing that during the latest bullfight 
season, from April 5 to Oct. 20, 1896, 
there were 478 bullfights in Spain, and 
1,218 bulls, valued at $300,000, and 
5,730 horses, valued at $200,000, wer 
killed. The number of matadores, the 
principal fighters who kill the bulls, 
was 23, and they were paid for their 
services in all 1,329,060 pesetas (about 
$221,500). The less renowned matadores 
received from $300 to $400 for each 
fight in which they took part, while th« 
most renowned received from $500 to 
$850. The famous Guerrita appeared in 
68 fights, killed 174 bulls, and received 
in all $51,000; Bombita fought 43 times, 
killed 112 bulls and was paid $21,000; 
Mazzantini was in the ring 29 times, 
killed 68 bulls and made $21,700. They 
were the favorite matadores. Some on- 
ly appeared in the ring once or twice, 
and they were those who received the 
smallest remuneration. It cannot be 
truthfully said that the interest in bull- 
fights is diminishing in Spain. On the 
contrary, it seems even more intense 
than ever. 

An American Enterprise That Failed. 

News has been received here about a 
concession granted some six or seven 
years ago to an American to exploit the 
pearl fisheries of the Bazaruto islands, 
which are situated a few miles from the 
coast near Mozambique and about mid- 
way between Inhambane and Beira. 
Bad management, lack of funds, heavy 
expenses and political difficulties have 
combined to kill the enterprise. The 
Bazaruto Kaffirs, our consul at 
Mozambique, still continue to fish for 
pearls; but, as they roast the oysters in- 
stead of letting them rot, the pearls are 
always more or less damaged by heat. 
The Bazaruto pearls, as well as a few 
that are obtained near the mouth of the 
Rovuma, are shipped by the Indian 
traders to Bombay and Zanzibar. 

CARL SCHOFIELD. 


says 








No Wonder He Was Mad. 

A man rushed into the office of the 
gas company a few days ago and, stick 
ing his face through the opening ia the 
desk rail, said, ‘‘What’s the matter with 
the gas up my way, Oi dunno?”’ A little 
cross examination elicited the fact that 
the gas up his way ‘‘had been jumping 
up and down for a week like a bob on a 
fish line.’’ A promise to look the matter 
over was given and the much aggrieved 
citizen took his departure, after giving 
the following warning, “If yez don’t 
fix it purty soon some of my family 
will be asphalted.’’—Hartford Post. 





His Friend a ‘‘She.” 

A certain youthful curate was taken 
to task by the new archbishop of Canter- 
bury for reading the lessons of the serv- 
ice in an inaudible tone. Whereupon 
the young man replied, ‘‘I am surprised 
— you should find fault with my read- 

ng, as a friend of mine told me that I 
was beautifully heard. ”’ 

‘*Did she?’’ snapped the bishop. And 
the fair young curate collapsed. 

His lordship had once been a young 
clergyman himself and knew a thing or 
two about the ‘‘friend.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

Didn't Locate It. 

Dr. H. F. Fisk, principal of the acad- 
emy of the Northwestern university, is an 
exact man, says the Chicago Inter Ocean. 
He has made it arule that for all ab- 
sences from recitations his students 
shall write out reasons in full why they 
Were away and what recitations were 
missed. One day Dr. Fisk received a 
note as follows: 

*‘On account of the earache, headache, 
stomach ache and cramps I was unable 
to attend algebra at 8 a. m., grammar 
at 10 a. m. and English at 3 p. m.”’ 
Dr. Fisk excused the student, but at 
the same time took occasion to rebuke 
him for not stating in his letter where 








he had cramps. 
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Orloff. | Orange Pekoe. 


Ceylon 
and India. 


Formosa 





Ooloong. 





Look for the Tea 
Box on Grocer's 
Counter. .... 








“HASEs SANBORN 
PACKAGE TEAS 


| ' 
Most Economical, because Purest and Best. 
> 


One Pound makes over 200 Cups. 
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Koh-i-noor. | Seal Brand. 
English 


Breakfast. 


Japan. 











CARVED FAXES. 


South Sea Inhabitants and Their Peculiar 
Ideas of Beauty. 

Tattooing must be counted among the 
most remarkable customs arising from 
the instinct of personal adornment. 

Major General Robley has devoted a 
good sized volume to the practice as 
pertaining to the New Zealanders. The 
Maori tattooing, known to them as 
‘*moko,’’ is a kind of face carving. The 
process is very painful and the patient 
is generally ill for some time, suffering 
terribly from fever and swelling in the 
wounds, but he is consoled in the midst 
of his worst agony by reflecting upon 
the probable effect of the new adorn- 


cinating the fair sex. During his retire- 
ment his relatives and friends come in 
large parties to see him and chant verses 
set aside for such occasions, praising 
the beauty that will be 
moko is complete. 

This custom seems to have insinuated 
itself into the songs of the people to a 
large extent. The following verse is 
taken from Sir George Gray's collection 
of Maori The brother of the 
celebrated Te 
in these words: 

Turn yet this once thy bold, athletic frame, 
And let me see thy skin carved o'er with line 
Of blue, and Jet me see thy face, 
So beautifully chiseled into var 
In addition to the 


iepenads, 


us forms. 


moko en their faces 


means of a sharp tap with a little mal 
let. It often penetrated quite through 
the cheek, so that from a pip 
would issue forth. Flax dipped in pig- 
ment was applied to the incisions, and 
the work was finished and left to heal 
Without medical or any other attention. 

This Maori tattooing gave rise fo the 
remarkable traffic in dried heads that 
became such a scandal that it was stop- 
ped by legislation in 1831. 

Mokomokai is the name given by New 
Zealanders to dried heads. When a man 
dies, his head is cut off and dried. It is 
highly prized as a memento by his 
friends. In time collectors come to offer 
tempting prices for the heads, valuing 
the specimens according to the mok« 
upon them. This created such a de- 
mand, it is said, that many a battle and 
predatory expedition have been under 
taken expressly to obtain choice tattooed 
heads. Finally it became a very danger 
ous thing fora man to be the prou 
possessor of well done moko. Only the 
great chiefs were exempt from momen 
tary risk of death, and even they often 
fell victims to a combination of™privat« 
grudge and cupidity. 

Major Geucral Robley tells of a cer- 
tain captain who wished to purchase a 
head. The chief and a number of his 
people came on board the vessel t 
bargain. ‘Lhe specimens that were ex 
hibited did not meet with the captain’s 
approval. The chief admitted that th 
moko was not very choice; but, point- 
ing to his men, he told the purchaser te 
pick out any one that suited him, and 
when the vessel returned the head h 
chose should be dried and ready for him. 

The origin of the fashion of wearing 
patches has been attributed to the fol 
lowing circumstance: Once upon a time 
the wives of the Scythian officers be- 
came jealous of the beautiful Thracian 
captives their husbands had brought 
from the wars. So, when their lords 
and masters. were away, the angry 
dames caused designs of sun, moon and 
stars to be pricked on the faces of the 
Thracian women, hoping to make them 
hideous. But, contrary to expectation, 
when the Scythians returned they great- 
ly admired the dark blue tracery, whic! 
set off the delicacy of the rest of the 
skin to such advantage that they com- 
pelled their wives to adopt the fashion. 


smoke 





Starting Him Right. 

‘I am deeply interested in discovering 
the lost tribes of Israel,’’ said Mr. 
Musty as he came in and sat down by 
the busy editor for an hour’s discussion 
of the subject. 

**So?”’ replied the man of resources. 
‘*Why don’t you advertise for them? 
The business office is on the first floor. 
Here, Dick, show the gentleman to the 
advertising department.’’—Household 
Words. 

A Success, 

“Were your theatrical entertainments 
for charity a success?’ asked one girl. 
**Yes, indeed. We got $107. 25.”’ 
*‘Indeed! You must have had a large 
audience. ’’ : 

‘“‘No. We took in $7.25 at the ticket 
office, and father gave us $100 never to 
do it again. ’’—Washington Star. 





Henhen laments his death ! ; , : 
would write again, asd have not written 


ment in terrorizing his enemies and fas- 


his when the | 


| for so long a time. 


the New Zealanders have their thighs 
stained entirely black, with the excep 
tion of a few narrow lines, This, a 
cording to Captain Cook, gave them t 
appearance of Wearing striped breeches 

The women ar ittooed only about 
the mouth and chin, and sometimes 
across the lips, which the Maori stand 
ard of beauty demands shall be very 
fullkeand painted b] 

The in nt used by the moko art 
ist is very much bike a small chisel 
about a quarter of an inch in width. ' 
The blade was driven into the flesh by 


t ~ —! 


VPounq Folks’ Column. 


write again. As the girls tell what they 


can do I will tell what Il cando. I can 
wash dishes, sweep floors and cook a 
little. [am learniog how to knit. For 


pets I have three cats, Topsy, Timy and 
Molly; anda little dog, her name is Skip; 
and a her is Chick; two 
horses, and their names are Billy and 
Topsy; and one cow their 
names are Daisy and Buttercup; and seven 
hogs and twenty-eight hens, and I ride 
the horses every night to water when I 
I have two little 
sisters: their names are Sadie and Cora, 


bird, name 


and bossy, 


get home from school. 


Sadie is 9 years old, and Cora is 7 years 
I was 12 years old last Thursday. 
For lessons I have geography, arithmetic, 


old. 


grammar, spelling, reading and writing. 
I think that piece of poetry that Mabel 


Pike wrote is very nice. I will close, so 





good bye. ELvirna A, WARREN, 
Fairfield. 
Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 


I think we had bet- 
ter keep the column full, as the editor is 
so kind As the rest 
tell what they can do, I will tell whatI 
I can wash dishes, sweep, make 


as to give us one 
can do. 
several 
making 


beds, dust, and besides I have 
dolis to take care 
patchwork; I 


of, and I am 


have wineteen squares 
Also | have my school 


I like to 


towards a quilt 
to attend to, vo Lo 8E hool very 

one of the best; 
We ex- 


ngfellow’s 


teacher i 
Addie 
Henry W. L 


) 


and m 
is Miss 


pect to celebrate 


much, 
her nam Swain 
birthday in our schoo 
Your sincerely, 
Skowhegan Emma R. Braga, 





vey 
Girls 


Dea and Boys: 1 have not 
written for the Furmer before, so I 
thought I would tonight. I liveona 


farm of 150 acres. Lama boy 13 years 
old next We for stock 
two cows and one heifer, one pig, 40 


month, have 
hens, 23 sheep, and two horses and two 
colts. The horses’ names are Dolly and 
Tony, and the colts’ names gre Harry 
and Billy. I like to read & young 
folks’ column very much, and think the 
Editor very kind to let us have one, and 
I think we ought to keep it full. Now I 
will close with a riddle: 


Though black we are, but much admired, 
Men seek for us till they are tired; 

We tire the horse, but comfort man, 

Tell me this riddle if you can. 


North Sidney. DONALD DINGLEY. 


Dear Girls and Boys: This is the 
first time I have written for the Maine 
Farmer. 1 thought I would write to- 
day. Iam a little girl nine years old. I 
have been going to school this winter, 
My studies are spelling, reading, geogra. 
phy, grammar, arithmetic, writing and 


drawing. Papa has been taking the 
Farmer five years. I live ona farm of 
100 acres. We have lots of snow here 


now, and have had a fine winter. I will 
close now, hoping that some of the girls 
of my age will write to me. 

Good-bye, L. V. C. 
Mars Hill. 


Dear Girls and Boys: This is the 
first time I have written for the Maine 
Farmer, so I thought I would write to- 
day. Lamalittle girl seven years old. 
I have been going to school this winter, 
but my school has closed now. Istudied 
third reader, arithmetic, spelling and 
writing. My papa has been taking the 
Farmer five years. As other girls tell 
what they can do, I will. I can wash 
dishes, make beds, sweep floors. 

Mars Iiill, L. M. C. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I am _ going 
to write to the Maine Farmer. I am not 
going to school now, but I went down 
street with mamma and saw the doctor, 
and mamma bought mea blank anda 
pencil. I will tell you whatI study. I 
study reading, spelling arithmetic and 
geography. Iam 9 years old. We have 
15 scholara in our school. Well, I will 
close, so good-bye. 

Fairfield. SADIE M. WARREN. 











Dear Boys and Girls: I am a little 
boy eight years old. I have not written 
forthe Maine Farmer before. Igo to 
school and take care of the school house. 
I study fourth reader, large arithmetic, 
geography, grammar and speller. My 
teacher's name is Willis Carter. For pets 
[have two cats. My oldest brother is 
in Aroostook county. ARTHUR WARD. 

West Pembroke. 

If the system is fortified by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, which makes rich, red blood, 
there is little danger of sickness. 





Count that day really worse than lost, 
You might have made divine, 

Through which you scattered lots of frost 
And never a speck of shine. 
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aiiine 
Made and Merit Maintains the confidence 
of the people in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Ifa 
medicine cures you when sick; if it makes 


wonderful cures everywhere, then beyond 
all question that medicine possesses merit 


ade 


That is just the truth about Hood’s Sar. 
We know it pessesses merit 
because it cures, not once or twice or a 
hundred times, but in thousands anq 
thousands of cases. ‘Ve know it cures 
absolutely, permanently, when all others 
fail to do any good whatever. We repeat 


ood's 
Sarsaparilla 


he best —in fact the One True Blpod Purifier, 
9 ° 
ead’s Pills 


last snow storm, and people who walk 
on them are sure to get laid out before 
they travel far. Thursday night the 
News reporter saw five men and one 
woman fall down on Rines’ hill, all in- 
side of ten minutes. Those who were 
residents of Augusta took it as a matter 
of course and went on without so much 
as changing the topic of conversation, 
Legislators and others not used to the 
idiosyncrasies of Augusta sidewalks 
made remarks that are not fit to print. 
Augusta is so laid out that the dwelling 
houses are on the hill while the business 
portions of the city are down on the 
river front; and the steep hills connect- 
ing the two parts are coated with ice 
from November to May. It is a com- 
mon thing for aman to go away from 
home in the morning and not return 
again fora month. In any other place 
but Augusta the wives of these men 
would worry and suspect that thei: 
lords were ill or on aspree, but here 
the women live out their grasswidow- 








saparilla. 





cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness. 25 cents, 





hood contentedly, knowing their hus- 
bands will come home when the ice 
goes out. After giving Augusta side- 


walks a six weeks’ trial a down East 


man has bought an alpenstock and 
hired a Swiss guide, and never goes 


down town without them.”’ 

KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 
—The plans for the new shoe factory 
building in Gardiner have arrived. 
—They were obliged to invoke the 
offices of the clergy in the settlement of 
the Mayor question in Gardiner. 
—A bill has been presented in the 
legislature asking that a part of the 
town of Rome be set off to Belgrade. 
—Messrs. Whitney & Cummings, who 
recently purchased the Winthrop House 
stable in Winthrop, will build a new 
stable in the spring and will make ita 
sales stable as well as a livery stable. 
—Rev. Benj. F. Shaw, D. D., of Water- 
ville, the well known Baptist clergyman, 
who has been retired for some time on 
account of poor health, died Tuesday, 
aged 82 years. 
—The silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Wood was celebrated at Town 
Hall, Winthrop, Saturday, by their fellow 
citizens. It was adelightful affair. The 
worthy couple received the gift of a mag- 
nificent silver service. 

—Miss Lillie Mae Penney of Belgrade 
and her chum Eva A. Pike of Livermore 
Fails, who are attending school at the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College at Kent’s Hill, visited a school 
friend at Chesterville a few days last 
week, ‘ 

—Thursday, Isaiah Austin of China 
was in the woods with a crew felling 
trees. A bunch of them had lodged to- 
gether, and a yoke of cattle was hitched 
to one tree to pull them apart. A tree 
came down unexpectedly and hit Mr. 
Austin on the back, breaking his left 
shoulder blade and two ribs. The limbs 
of the trees also penetrated his right 
foot, making two ugly gashes. 

—A deal has been made whereby 
Capt. Abraham Rich has sold his exten- 
sive ice property in Farmingdale to the 
Consolidated Ice Company of New 
York. The price paid was $30,000. 
Capt. Rich has been one of the heaviest 
dealers on the river, and it is said that 
he will continue to superintend the com- 
pany’s operations at Farmingdale. The 
deal includes all of the real estate con- 
nected with the ice property. The com- 
pany will put the plant in first class con- 
dition for the business. 

—Elder Jesse Partridge died at Gardi- 
ner, last week, from a shock on the 
brain, aged 79 years, 7months. His sick- 
ness was a lingering one, the result of 
the grippe, from which he suffered three 
years ago. He leaves a wife, with whom 
he has lived fifty-six years, four daugh- 
ters, with a wide circle of friends to 
mourn his death. He had been a resi- 
dent of Gardiner nearly thirty years, for 
a long time in business at the lower end 
of Water street, afterward in the sub- 
scription book business in which he 
was quite successful. 








Foreign Apple Market. 

Cable advices of this date from the 
principal markets of Great Britian re- 
port apple markets as having been very 
active during the early part of the week, 
sales were exceedingly large for this 
season of the year with prices well sus- 
tained until towards the close when 
there was a slightly easier feeling notice- 
able in consequence, probably, of the in- 
creased shipments from thisside, Never 
in the hisiory of the trade have English 
markets shown such continued firmness 
and high prices for such a large amount 
of apples at so late a period of the sea 
son. However, it is to be noticed that 4 
great many foreign buyers have invaded 
the Liverpool market the past three 
weeks, which no doubt, in a measure, 
accounts for the good markets and high 
prices, 

Returns for Maine apples this week 
are all the way from $2.00 to $2.60, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire fruit 
from $1.50 to $2.25. Russets are doing 
well and will no doubttothe end. Cable 
advices yesterday gave results from $2.20 
to $2.50 net in Boston, the latter for 
Golden Russets. 

Shipments for the week from this port 
amount to 32,081 barrels, all of which g° 
to Liverpool with the exception of 100 
barrels that go to London. The regular 
London steamer not having arrived 4 
portion of her apples are waiting bet 
arrival. 

Gro. A. CocHRANE, Exporter. 

Boston, Feb. 20. 
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“The Keeley Institute of the 
for the cure of the Liquor and Mor 
habits, is located at No. Conway, N. 
We have no branch Institute. 
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Petroleum 
for the Lungs. 





ause lung and throat diseases. 


> - s 4 
— germs are \ egetable — “fungi.” 
Son e are animal — ** bacilli. 
Neither kind can flourish if the system 
+ in pertect health. d ‘ 
: He alt \» tissues resist disease germs. 
Unfortunately few people are perfectly 
h “ith all the time. The days that find 
ie e out of health are the days that 
gi .oerms obtain a lodgment, 
OVature then needs help. 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is that 
i,  Itisan antiseptic—a purifier of dis- 
al parts, an expeller of disease germs. 


s the tissues inhospitable and 
jitable; the germs abandon their 
round, die, pass out of the system. 
; 1 thing that Angier’s Petro- 
?mulsion does. 

r thing is that it rebudlds those 





membranes. 
arts of poisonous matter. 


It is unequalled in the treatment of 
onic coughs, consumption, bronchitis, 
and all weaknesses of the lungs. 

Itaids the enfeebled digestion. It corrects 
the perverted bowel action. It feeds the 
exhausted nerves. It makes new, sound 
flesh, revitalized and nourishing blood. 

Jt fattens. e 

It does all these things. ee 

Thousands of physicians prescribe it as 
a welcome substitute for Cod-Liver Oil. 

It is perfectly agreeable to take. 

It disturbs no function ; vit is as well 
adapted for the feeble invalid or delicate 
child as for the more robust. 

It is a wonderful remedy- 
licine —it is food. 

Druggists 50c. and 1.00. Pamphlet free. 
Angier Ch »mical Company, Boston. 
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A Kealth Fable... 


7YXHEN there’s work to be 
WD done you send for Mr, X. 
He has been employed by your 
for years, and is 








n ‘ighbor 
reliable. 
Time proves reliability. 
When sick ou grasp the first 
new floating straw in view, and 
forget the reliability of the 

“L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters. 
People’s bodies are still constructed 
as they were forty years ago, and the 
“L.F.’’ cures more cases of indigestion 
and constipation than ever, 
35¢, a bottle. 
Avoid Imitations. 





AND ALL DISEASE 


~ 








DEPARTMENT in perfect 
running order, with skilled 
assistants at 

Partridge’s New 
Oid Reliable Drug Store, 
opp. P. O., Augusta. 
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Hardy Perennial Plants, 3 
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And in consequence, few if any nurseries 
equal ours for variety, quality, and extent. 
All buyers can get from us 
q arrangement of their grounds. 
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olans for 
Write for 
beautiful catalogue and information. 





SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
+ 102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Safer than Steam and less care.” 


FAIRBANKS © Gas & Gasolene $ 
MORSE _» +~_ ENGINES § 


« can start it in two minutes, 
Usedfor ¢ 
Farm Work, 4 
‘n Saw and 4 
Grist Mills, 
Machine 
Shops, 4 
Electric and 4 
=5 Refrigerating 
Plants 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass, 


Cheaper than either Horse Power or Steam.” 
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Catalogue, 
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ALSO THE 
DEMING TRIPLEX POWER PUMPS 
For Mills and Factories. 
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SAVE -YOUR SEED 


\,\, your labor, your money and 
ti insure perfect, uniform 
crops by sowing with 


“—? PEARCE’S 
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IMPROVED 
@ Cahoon’s Patent 
Ss. Broadcast 


SI SEED SOWER. 
~ Does 4 men’s work 
~ and does it better, 

reducing the cost of 
roduction one-third. 
a as end for descriptive 

» circular. 
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& GOODELL COMPANY, 
tec Antrim, N. H., Sele Mfrs. 
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rocks “Tes Tich, level farm land, free from 


tts ny 

S,1n thick 
Dial clim 
Cherches 


ti - ‘or further informa- 
Phiayrite to D. L. Risely, 2118. 10th St., 
Adelphia, Pa. 6t15 
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SKIN |and Itching Piles, Relief 
and cure warranted by using 

U. 8. Gold Ointment. Pre- 

pored by Chas. K. Partridge, 


hemist, Augusta, 50 cents, 
ww 


ailed on receipt of price. 
ki Whi use 
. . teh. 
Ritorney at Law, Broker ~ 
170 Water St., Augusta. Me. 
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STATE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 





confusion has reigned were shown of 
natural size. These are to be engraved 
and will be published with the paper in 
the transactions of the society. 


The — much interest, and 
a lively dis®ussion followed, participated 
in by W. P. Atherton, Hallowell, T. M. 
Merrill, New Gloucester, and several 
others, all dwelling on the importance 
of the habits of growth of the tree in 
distinguishing different varieties. 

From the representation of the paper, 
the fact being shown that very many of 
the plates of Russets on exhibition were 
incorrectly labelled, on motion of A. E. 
Andrews, Gardiner, a committee on the 
nomenclature of Russets was raised for 
the purpose of correcting the names 
placed on the samples. 
Russian Fruits in America, 

Munson. 

Our fruits have come to us as by chance. 

In the early days of the colonies, French 
peasants brought with them seeds of 
their favorite varieties. Later, the Eng- 
lish added to the collection, and as time 
passed the matter became commercial, 
and most of the best fruits of middle 
and western Europe were introduced. 
As the prairie regions and the cold 
States of the Northwest were opened to 
civilization, the need of more hardy 
varieties became evident. For these 
regions varieties must be not simply able 
to resist severe cold, but also sudden 
changes of temperature and drouth. To 
reach this end we must either raise 
native seedlings and by acclimatization 
secure this end, or we must look to 
some country having similar climate and 
import them. 

The process of originating new varie- 
ties must ever be slow. We have, how- 
ever a few such, notable among which is 
the Wealthy. 

Our chief hope in the search for hardy 
varieties must be by importation from a 
similar region. Russia at once suggest- 
ed itself, and in 1870 the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington imported a 
large collection of apples, to the number 
of 252 varieties. Many of these are now 
known to be valuable. These trees were 
obtained of Dr. Edward Regal, Director 
of the Imperial Botanic Gardens at St. 
Petersburg, the leading pomologist of 
Russia. 

The trees were set in the experiment 
grounds at Washington, and all lived. 
For six years all available scions were 
cut and distributed throughout the 
North and Northwest. Ina single year 
more than 100,000 packages of scions 
were distributed from Washington. As 
fruited at the North many of these 
proved to be late winter fruit. The 
chief importance of this was in calling 
attention to the possibilities in this 
direction. 

Brof. J. L. Budd of Iowa, after a close 
study of the climatic conditions of 


by W. M. 


.| Europe and of the literature of its fruits, 


still believed that among the Russians 
are to be found the varieties suited to 
our northern climate, and to him, more 
than to any other, we owe our knowl- 
edge of Russian fruits. 

Prof. Budd's first importation consist- 
ed of 230 varieties of apples and 20 of 
pears. These came mainly from the 
latitude of St. Petersburg, and few were 
of special merit. A second importation 
was made by Prof. Budd, a little later, 
from Dr. Arnold of the Agricultural 
College, near Moscow, and consisted of 
200 varieties of apples, 15 of pears, 6 of 
cherries. A further importation of 
pears, plums and cherries was made 
from Wurtenburg in 1882. Thus an ex- 
tensive collection had been gathered to- 
gether, but such was the uncertainty of 
nomenclature and the difficulty of get- 
ting information that the work of sort- 
ing out the best seemed a work of years. 
As the best solution of the problem, 
Prof. Budd and Mr. Charles Gebb of 
Abbotsford, Quebec, went to Russia and 
made a personal survey of the fruit in- 
dustry of the country. 

Nomenclature in Russia is hopelessly 
confused. One reason of this is that 
many names are simply descriptive 
terms. Different names are given to the 
same fruit in different localities, and the 
same name is given to different fruits. 
Names often apply«to families or races 
of fruit, rather than to individual kinds. 
An instance is the Aport family, to 
which the Alexander belongs. The 
Avis is another general name which in- 
cludes several varieties. 

As a class, the Russian fruits have 
proved inferior to most of our standard 
varieties, and except in difficult locali- 
ties are not worthy of special attention. 
By far the larger part of them are sum- 
mer or autumn varieties, and the quality 
generally inferior. There are a few 
notable exceptions, and some are still in 
doubt. 
The Yellow Transparent is popular 
wherever tried. Blueshed Calville is a 
handsome fruit, very hardy, and large. 


Early Sweet promises well. Prolific 
Sweeting is perfectly hardy. Longfield 
is about as hardy as the Wealthy. 


Arobska is regarded by some as one of 
the best. 

Professor Munson went over a list of 
pears, plums and cherries that had 
shown something of merit, all of 
which are specially adapted to the cold 
north. 


Small Fruits for Home Use. 


A paper on a subject of considerable 
importance was presented by L. F. Ab- 
bott of the Lewiston Journal, it being 
the growing of small fruits for family 
use. The essayist departed somewhat 
from the usual course followed, and pre- 
sented the ethical side of growing a sup- 
ply of the delicious summer fruits for 
home consumption. The essay much 
abridged is given below: 

To talk of the small fruits for home 
use, is certainly nota new theme. The 
subject has been presented at almost 
every angle of observation, until it would 
seem there were none left to doubt the 
utility of the summer fruits for family 
use. Nevertheless, when the secretary 
of the Pomological Society invited me to 
present a few thoughts upon the subject, 
Iaccepted with the mental reservation 
that I would deviate slightly from the 
common course and exploit the theme 
from a somewhat broader horizon than is 
usually done, and endeavor at least, to 
show that there is an ethical side to the 
subject, that the moral economics of 
fruit growing for the home is of as much 
importance as any other. 

It is expected, I presume, that I shall 
show the utility of the summer fruits for 
the family, and recommend certain va- 
rieties for cultivation for family use in 
the order of their excellence and season, 
treating the subject in a general way, 
leaving the special side of the question 
as to varieties of their kind, and methods 
of cultivation, to others that are to fol- 
low me. 

This is an age of progress, and in hér- 
ticulture, as in every other occupation, 
there are new ways of doing things, new 
ideas are coming to the front. Along 
every line there are new lessons to be 
learned, new applications of old princi- 
ples. 

Almost everything in this world has a 
theoretical side and a practical side. 
This is the case in growing fruit. 

Theory is good in its place—that 
evolved from practice, for instance, and 





from every day, common sense facts de- 


| 
veloped by actual contact with the plants 
in cultivating and caring for them. 

Everybody can have a garden and raise 
a few fruits; everybody who can get ac- 
cess to earth, air, water and the sun- 
shine/ There are no trusts to freeze out 
the householder from enjoying these 
God-given bounties, no letters patent to 
restrict their enjoyment to a chosen few. 
All classes, from the mechanic to the 
farmer who cultivates his broad acres, 
may if they will, partake of the rich 
bounties Nature has so libera)ly provided 
for man through the exercise, on his 
part, of a little well-directed labor. 

Moral Economics. 

Now this subject of the Home Garden 
involves quite a range of instructive 
thought, if we turn away from the purely 
material side of the question and discuss 
it from its ethical and moral bearings as 
it relates to home and home influences 
on the farm. Life, it is said, is what we 
makeit. The influences emanating from 
the homes of our country exert a greater 
power over the lives of its citizens, for 
weal or for woe, than all other influences 
combined. The ideal home justly in- 
cluded in the sacred trinity of ‘Mother, 
Home, and Heaven,” stands in our New 
England communities at least, as a 
mighty bulwark against the floods of 
evil and demoralizing tendencigg incident 
to our time : 

Effects are results of causes. For the 
past decade there has been a rapid increase 
in the population of our cities, and largely 
by the influx of young men from the rural 
country. Thereisacauseforthis. What 
is it? Without attempting to answer this 
question in detail, I am compelled to say 
that one reason is lack of congenial home 
surroundings, coupled with the fact that 
farmers themselves encourage their sons 
and daughters to think that there are 
more honorable, pleasant and easier 
ways of gaining a livehood than that of 
farming. And it is too often the case 
that this class of farmers set no example 
of dignifying their calling, or of learning 
themselves, or teaching their sons the 
principles invested in the cultivation of 
the soil, and it is by no means surprising 
to find young men disgusted with the 
avocation which promises nothing else 
bnt unremitting care and a dull routine 
of continued and severe labor. 

Other things being in keeping in the 
home affairs, a bountiful supply of the 
summer fruits grown by the family and 
for the family, counts asa moral force 
in the home; the culture of the higher 
nature of its inmates whose recompense 
is in coin that will be current in the high- 
er spheres. 

There is health in the growing of the 
small fruits for family use. A direct 
beneficial effect from the consumption of 
the fruits themselves, and also in the 
work of cultivating them. Horticulture 
is peculiarly adapted to the capacity of 
women inthe requirements of manual 
labor. In man’s primeval state the 
woman seems to have gathered the first 
fruit—whether she hada hand in culti- 
vating it is not sv clear. 

The small fruits are healthful of them- 
selves as a dietary factor in the farmer’s 
family. As appetizing promotors of 
health, as important factors in econo- 
mizing household expenses, such as the 
reduction of butchers’ and doctors’ bills, 
an abundant daily use of these small 
fruits in the farmer’s family more than 
compensates for all their cost and 
trouble. 

Strawberries First in the Season. 

Beginning with June we have the 
beautiful, delicious and ever welcome 
strawberry, and these are supplemented 
in succession with raspberries, black and 
red, currants, gooseberries and black- 
berries, a good list of delicious, health- 
ful luxuries, and all within easy reach of 
every farmer in the land, in the very 
height of perfection at the very lowest 
cost. 

We class the strawberry as easily at the 
head of small fruits for family use. Its 
ease of cultivation, quickness to mature 
a crop after setting the plants, its beauty 
and the wide appreciation in which it is 
held by all as a table fruit, render it the 
universal fruit for the home. We can 
readily imagine that among the bounties 
of the Edenic existence the strawberry 
was among the first choice fruits, and 
the choicest of the first fruits given to 
man. 

Other Fruits That Follow. 


Next in value and general estimation 
comes the raspberry and then the black- 
berry. Neither are so well suited to the 
small garden as the strawberry, but may 
well be included in the farmer’s garden 
along with the currant, and if your dis- 
position will bear it, the gooseberry. 

There is one point applicable to all 
three of the bush fruits, the currant, 
raspberry and blackberry, that may be 
urged in their favor, and that is the 


comparatively little care they require 
after the plants are set. Properly 
trimmed and the superfluous sprouts 


and new growths restricted through the 

summer, a plantation of either sort will 

thrive and bear for an indefinite time. 

The Foreign Apple Markets, By Alfred W. 
Otis, Boston. 

I understand from the programme that 
my subject is to be ‘‘The Foreign Mark- 
ets,’’ but I have taken it to be more par- 
ticularly the foreign apple markets. 
American apples have been exported 
to European markets for a great many 
years,-but my personal experience dates 
back only to the season of 1880-1881. 
The exports that season from all Ameri- 
can ports were in round numbers one 
million, three hundred thousand bar- 
rels, and many weeks the quantities were 
limited only to the carrying capacity of 
the steamers. From that time the busi- 
ness has grown in almost every partic- 
ular. The steamship companies have 
done much to cater to the interests of 
the shippers, and in building their new 
steamers have given particular thought 
to the necessities of the apple carrying 


trade. 

In 1880 the shipping from New Eng- 
land was almost wholly done ,by the 
dealers in and around Quincy Market, 
Boston, and an issue of fifty circulars 
would supply each shipper with the 
latest information. Now instead of fifty 
local shippers there have been this sea- 
son not less than six to eight hundred 
different shippers from various parts of 
New England, sending their consign- 
ments on Boston steamers alone. 

Many farmers believing tbat they 
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Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for twenty-five years. 
Their sale has increased in 
that time from nothing to 
over 30,000 tons a year. 





BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and 
experience to produce fertil- 
izers of unsurpassed crop- 
producing value economi- 
cally, and hence at low 
prices to the consumer. 


See Pncal acents, or address 


AN BOWKE FERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 
27 Beaver Street, New York. 
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might as well have the profit themselves, 
which they suppose of course the specu- 
lators received, have shipped their apples 
and in some cases have realized not the 
profits, but the sad fact that ‘All is not 
gold that glitters.” In some sections the 
entire crops are forwarded and sold for 
the growers’ accounts, while in other 
localities the apples are bought up by 
speculators, and I am free to say that in 
some respects the speculator has the ad- 
vantage. He handles not the apples 
from his one particular orchard regard- 
less of the quality, but he naturally 
looks for the best which he obtains upon 
as favorable terms as possible. If in 
shipping only from one orchard, his 
apples happened to arrive upon a low 
market, his account would of course 
show a loss, but as a speculator he fol- 
lows the market and soon has an oppor- 
tunity to recover his losses and comes 
out with a balance on the right side. 

The foreign outlet for our apples is 
confined almost wholly to the markets 
of Great Britain. The most important 
market is Liverpool, then comes Lon- 


don, Glasgow, Hull, and lately, to a 
very small degree, Manchester and 
Bristol. 


As Liverpool is the most important, I 

will give that market my particular at- 
tention. It is important on account of 
the superior transportation facilities 
which it has in the way of many lines of 
large and fast steamers from New York, 
Boston and Montreal, and in the winter 
season from Portland; also because it 
is a large distributing centre to the large 
markets of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and other cities throughout Eng- 
land. Immediately upon ‘being landed 
in Liverpool, apples are sorted according 
to marks upon the dock, and different 
selections made according to the tight- 
ness of the packing; the different terms 
being “‘tights,” “slack,” “slightly wet,” 
and ‘wet,’ the term ‘wet’ indicating 
that the barrels show wet upon the sides 
or ends from the juice of the fruit, and 
not wet with salt water, (as some people 
suppose); ‘‘wet,” or “slightly wet,” 
shows to the buyer that the fruit is toa 
greater or less extent decayed. After se- 
lections are made, samples of each and 
every mark (usually about four barrels 
out of a hundred barrel lot) are sent to 
the sales room. In this one room all 
the brokers, or, as we would call them, 
auctioneers, take turns selling their ap- 
ples. Here all the apples, as well as 
other green fruits imported into Liver- 
pool, are sold at auction. 
The sales room is arranged something 
after the plan of atheatre, the auctioneer 
and their clerks on one side, while the 
buyers occupy seats arranged in circu- 
lar rows on the other, and in the centre, 
that is between the seller and the buyers, 
is the elevator upon which samples come 
up from aroom below. These samples 
are opened, part on the faced end and 
part on the pressed end, and then 
emptied into large baskets, thus show- 
ing fully the contents of the barrels. 

The sales take place every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and are attend- 
ed by buyers representing dealers from 
all over England, and when conditions 
are favorable from some places on the 
continent. It is owing to the system of 
selection which is followed, allowing 
buyers to reject any but the “tight 
packed”? packages, which allows all 
England to become a buyer in this one 
room. If compelled to take all of a 
mark, whether “tight,” ‘slack’? or 
‘wet,’ the out of town buyers would 
not buy at auction but would buy second 
handed where they could get only such 
fruit as could be safely shipped to their 
inland markets. With two hypdred and 
fifty buyers in one room ready to bid for 
such fruit as may meet their wants, it is 
very evident that better prices will be 
realized than if the bidding was confined 
to the comparatively few dealers in the 
city of Liverpool. It is true that the 
prices realized are not always satisfac- 
tory to shippers, but this is also true of 
the fruit business in any market and the 
commission business in other lines as 
well. I believe it can truthfully be said 
of Liverpool that it has the best system 
for handling immense quantities of 
perishable merchandise of any market in 
the world. In London, Glasgow and the 
other markets the trade is not so con- 
centrated, and the demand is principally 
for local consumption. 

The question is often asked why Eng- 
land does not raise its own supply of 
apples. The climate is such that it is 
impossible to grow the varieties such as 
we have, aud such as are grown there do 
not have the keeping quality of the 
American apple. Theirs are green vari- 
eties and are usually well out of the 
markets early in October. A year ago 
last fall the English crop was the largest 
on record and very little demand was an- 
ticipated for American fruit, but as soon 
as the good sound varieties appeared 
there was at once an active demand 
which continued throughout the season 
at comparatively high prices. 

The principal apple of commerce is 
beyond all question the Baldwin, which 
is usually the standard of quotations. 
The apples commanding the highest 
prices in England are the Newton Pip- 
pins shipped from a small section in the 
Hudson River Valley; these have at 
some seasons sold at over seventy shil- 
lings, that is $17.00 to $18.00, and two 
years ago one shipper received net, clear 
of all expenses, over $1400.00 for two 
hundred barrels of apples, part of which 
were seconds. Other varieties that meet 
with a good demand as long as quanti- 
ties are not excessive are Ben Davis, 
Greenings, and later in the season Rus- 
sets. 

This year has been one for the estab- 
lishment of records. It opened with the 
earliest shipment ever known, being 
sent early in July from New York. The 
heaviest single shipment that ever 
crossed the Atlantic was over 25,000 bar- 
rels on the steamship ‘‘Scotsman”’ that 
sailed from Boston on the 27th of No- 
vember. The heaviest weekly shipment 
on record was the total for the week end- 
ing October 10, being over 182,000 barrels 
from all ports. The total shipments 
from all ports are altogether over 2,500,- 
000 barrels, or a million barrels more than 
any previous year. Boston has shipped 
already over 900,000 barrels, and will 
have shipped before the end of the sea- 
son considerably over 1,000,000 barrels. 
The largest quantity ever received at the 
port of Liverpool in one week was for 
the week ending October 24, being over 
107,000 barrels. The supplies during the 
month of October were on an average of 
12,000 barrels daily. The total receipts 
in Liverpool up to the 6th of this month 
were 1,266,262 barrels. These figures 
give a slight idea of the influence that 
the foreign markets have upon the inter- 
ests of the farmers and the apple growers 
of thiscountry. When prices seem low 
we may well ask the question, what would 
become of the American apples if it was 
not for some such outlet? 

As regards prices, this season cannot 
be said to have been generally satisfac- 
tory up to the first of January. The 
season opened unusually early and ship- 
ments consisted of early varieties which 
were not sufficiently good to attract a 
demand in the English market. During 
October enormous shipments were made 
in very hot weather, and landing in very 
poor condition the prices were disastrous 
in the extreme. Later in October there 
was a slight improvement in the quality 
and some falling off in receipts, and prices 
showed an advance. Just at that time, 
however, all the growers and shippers 
hurried shipments forward to avoid 
freezing with the result that the markets 
were glutted worse than they had been 
at all during the season. This glut con- 


shipments realizing very little and in 
some cases absolutely nothing over and 
above expenses. The low prices caused 
shipments to stop almost entirely, and 
the markets having a chance to react 
prices have since been very satisfactory. 
It is quite evident that if the shipments 
this season had been confined only to the 
best quality, and the seconds and poorer 
grades had been disposed of or even 
thrown away at home, more would have 
been realized for the crop than the actual 
figures show. 

It is impossible in a paper of this kind 
to cover fully all points connected with 
the foreign apple markets, but I have en- 
deavored to give the members a general 
idea of conditions attending the exporta- 
tion of apples. 

A discussion followed, participated in 
by those having apples to ship. 

Mr. Babb gave much information in 
regard to packing and shipping, gained 
from his own connection with the busi- 
ness. 


Evening. 
A large audience assembled in the 
evening, filling the house to its full 


capacity. The programme was prefaced 
with music. Jelly making was the sub- 
ject for the opening hour, the object of 
which was to show a method through 
which some of our choice fruit can be 
put into other forms of value than to sell 
in a green state. Mr. Alanson S. Grant 
of Lewiston gave a paper on the subject. 
Mr. Grant, in a small way, is putting up 
pure apple jellies for the market, and 
the object of the paper was to indicate 
what can be done in this direction, if 
the business is but started. The idea of 
showing what there is in the business is 
a good one. 

Following the paper, Sec’y Knowlton 
made some excellent remarks in regard 
to the importance of extending the uses 
to which our fruits may be put, and 
thereby increasing the market. This 
matter becomes of more importance as 
our production increases. 

Fruit as Food 
Was the subject of a lecture and object 
lesson by Miss Anna Barrows of Boston. 
The ladies of the village were interested 
of course in this feature, and formed the 
larger measure of the large audience 
which filled the house. The lecture, as 
are all of Miss Barrows’ lessons, 
well received, and formed a fitting close 
to the success of the first day of the 
meeting. 

SECOND DAY. 


The morning of the second day opened 
with clear skies and good sleighing, and 
brought in fresh arrivals from the 
country round. The work of preparing 
the fruit was all completed the day be- 
fore, and everything was as clean and 
bright as the morning skies. 

The programme arranged for the fore- 
noon was an important one, and espec- 
ially of interest at this time when the 
fruit growers are all anxious to get some- 
thing out of the bounty of their store of 
apples. 

Principles Involved in Marketing 
Was the subject chosen by Phineas 
Whittier of Chesterville, the ‘Apple 
King”’ of Maine. 

Mr. Whittier said that all products we 
raise have their ups and downs, times of 
profit, and times when no profit comes. 
It requires greater skill and ability to 
dispose of a crop of apples at a profit 
than it’'does to grow them. Every or- 
chardist should be so fitted up as to 
know just what to do should there be 
aglutin the market. Put no part of 
the crop on the market except it is a 
fancy No. l article. Fruit should always 
be put up in an attractive form to sell— 
not the best ones at the ends of the 
barrel and the poor ones in the middle. 
Apples should be carefully and tenderly 
harvested and handled. If held for any 
length of time, they should be stored 
where the temperature does not quickly 
change with the outside temperature; 
keep an even and as low temperature as 
possible without freezing. There should 
also be good ventilation. Have found 
them to keep better io large bodies in 
open bins or boxes than in tight barrels, 
except Russets, which should be kept 
from the air as much as possible to 
prevent shriveling. It is of no use to 
store apples for keeping that show any 
signs of becoming scabby, for that will 
grow on them. 

He could give no advice as to the right 
time for marketing. Inferior fruit he 
would use for canning or evaporating. 
He urged the stamping of the owners’ 
names upon the barrels or packages. 
Find the right commission merchant, 
and stick to him, and let him have all 
the fruit you have to sell. Believed that 
if orchardists would send only one-half 
of their fruit, and that the very best, to 
market, they would get more net profit 
from it, even if the other half went to 


waste; and if shippers would do the 
same thing they would realize more 
money. Found it profitable to can and 


evaporate fruit. 
Home Market. 

Following the paper of Mr. Whittier, a 
brief paper was read by W. H. Keith of 
West Winthrop in the same line, but re- 
ferring especially to the American mar- 
ket in particular, 

The first requisite is quality. We are 
yet in our first elements in our knowledge 
of what is required of us, Consumers 
are exacting in their demands and we 
must cater to their wants. Aim to pro- 
duce what people want, and we shall find 
a home demand. 

Mr. Whittier followed in reference to 
emall growers coéperating and massing 
their fruit at some point where all can 
gain every advantage in gnarketing had 
by the large growers. This would neces- 
sitate the provision of cold storage room. 

Z. A. Gilbert said the matter of cold 
storage is a simple affair and easily in 
reach of every considerable fruit grower. 
Cold storage houses for fruit are now 
constructed at small cost. The philoso- 
phy involved is to construct the building 
with two or three dead air spaces all 
around in the covering. Sucha building 
is impervious to frost and shuts out all 
changes of temperature in warm weather. 

T. M. Merrill, New Gloucester, said Mr. 
Gilbert had struck the key note to an 
important matter. 

Proper storing houses were a necessity 
and it will pay growers to give attention 
to the matter. 

J. H. Moore, Winthrop, spoke of his 
success from storing apples in an interior 
room in his barn, constructed in a simi- 
lar manner, and much to his surprise 
they had been kept in perfect condition. 
W. P. Atherton, the noted apple 
grower of Hallowell, read a brief paper 
on 

Shipping Fruits, 

in which he humorously related his ex- 
perience in shipping apples to the Liver- 
pool market. 

His conclusions are that in the foreign 
markets as much depends on the condi- 
tion of the market at that time as upon 
the quality of the fruit. 

Important to have fruit packed so it 
will arrive tight. If “slack,” it will take 
one to five shillings from the selling 
price. 

The facing of the apples is not for the 
benefit from the first sale from the 
steamer but for the benefit of those who 
expose them for sale to the final pur- 
chaser. They want them to \look well 
when exposed for sale. 

No. 2 apples frequently sell for a good 
price Advised that it is better for a 
small grower to sell here than to take 
his chance to sell abroad. There is too 
much risk on the price at the time the 
apples arrive. It is likealettery. But 
a person shipping every week will catch 
the prize well as the losses. 
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We do not Recommend 
Operation by Children 
i But They Do It!! 


It is worthy of note the number 








who make statements like the j 


following gbout our 


Improved U.S. 
Separator. 


* My 8-year-old girl can start it and ‘ 
speed it to so turns.’ ‘. SHERMAN, 
Meckville, Pa., Jan 1897. 


* Tris only good exercise, for it almost 
runs itself,’ say Fannie and Nora 
Hartzler, aged 1s and 13. respectively. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 1, 1896. 


“My boy, rt years old, takes all care 
of it now.” Joun L, Barrer, 
Sac City, Aug. 27, 1896, 
teases to turn the crank, it runs so easily.” 
J. H, Brown, Ag’l Ed, Michigan Farmer, Climax, Mich., Nov, 4, 1895. 


** My boy of 7 frequently 


“Our daughter, 1: 
of time.’* 


years old, adjusts, and even turns the machine for a considerable length 
W. K. Fetuerocr, Jacksonville, Pa., March 26, 1896, 


Our Claim is Full Capacity — Clean Skimming — Easy Running. 


CATALOGUES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
Live, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


The Road Horse Establishment of New England, 


AL ROAD HORSE. . 
Ll os ae MPORTED French 


bad =< ? 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
MM a * vice Fee, $50.00 to 


fiw : 
- warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
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thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


CAPTAIN, 965. COME AND SEE ME, 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 
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Our Winter Stock, and make room for the 
latest style Spring and Summer Boots and 
Shoes, we will begin our 


4th Semi-Annual Sale, Saturday, Feb. 27th, 


AND SELL ALL ... 
OUR WINTER STOCK 


Except Rubber Goods, at Cost and Less. 
Continuing until Mar. 13th. 


HASKELL BROS., aucustTa, mE. 
Ladies’ fine Kid Button op. & c.s. toe, $1.25: 


ALSO ACENTS FOR THE CRAWFORD’S MEN’S SHOES. ; . 
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Season of SEEDS + 1897 \ 
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VEGETABLE, FIELD W 
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FLOWER SEEDS 








We were never 
better prepared to 
‘furnish everything 
K necessary for the 


“Garden” than we 


2 + @ 
FERTILIZERS and 
IMPLEMENTS 


are this season. on canes en, 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


K WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, Portiand, Me. W 
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Take a lesson in hoeing. Try the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 Horse Hoe 
and learn how much and how well youcan hoe when you go the right 


way aboutit. The 1897 model of this long famous combined Horse 
Zoe and Cultivator has some very important improvements, 

We tell what they are and all about the 2 other 

“Planet Jr.” helps for farmers and gardeners in 

our 1897 Book. Mailed free if you ask for it, 

S. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES - 


always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
oow iands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’ TH 


roduce earlier tables than any other on earth. 
our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 


RWUTRIOTON E 


A Restorative and Nutrient Tonic for 
Horses, Oattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. Aids digestion, pro- 
motes a more thorough assimilation, Tones the stomach. 
Purifies the blood. Prevents and cures Garget and other dairy 
diseases. Frees the system from worms. Regulates the bowels. 
Furnishes the stall fed animal with the Tonics most needed to maintain a perfect 


| 
healthy condition. ? 
Profitable to use on all stock and indispensable to use 


off their feed, &c. : , : y ; 
Contains po mineral or organic poisons. Some of the brightest and most successful 


breeders, feeders and dairymen are constant users of 
NUTRIOTON SE. ([osts 7c to 10c per week to use, per animal.) 
Manufactured exclusively by THORLEY FOOD CO., 
Eastern Offices: W. D. Carpenter, Pres., 39 & 41 Franklin St., 
312 & 313 Kirk Building, Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago, lll. 
Sold in almost every town. 














































when stock are out of condition, 
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WORMS IN GH 


Hundreds of children have worms, but their parents doctor 
them for nearly everything else. 


True’s Pin Worm Elixir 


Is the best Worm Remedy made. It is likewise the best Rem- 


edy for all the complaints of children, such as Feverishness, | 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, etc. It has been a 
~ *» a 2 thier uch trou- 
household remedy for 45 years. Its efficacy in su - 
pies has never been equalled. Purely vegetable and harmless. Price 3 cents. Atall 


Druggists, or of the Proprietors. Da. J. F. TRUE & CO., Auveurn, Me. 
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